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A Statewide study, was conduct^ed to assess the extent 
of services offered by Iducation Information Centers (lies) in Ohio* 
The following four objectives guided the project activitiesi (1) to 
catalog # describe and analyze ctfrrent statewidi, resources and 
s^vices for Froylding educational inf oraa tibn^Xguldanc^ r counseling^ 
.and refertil lerviees to all individuals in Ohio^ * (2) to assess^ 
through' surveys and site visitSr statewide needs for educational 
,irif©rmat lon^ guidance^ counseling a£d referral seirvices of a 
repxesentati ve sample 'of . all individuals in bhic;l (3) to study the 
feasibility and requirements of a statewide educajtional informp^tlon 
aystem', including relationships between providers! and integration for 
system components; and C^) to suggest alterjhative models for 
delivering statewide educational inforrtatio/n with regard to the 
factors of multiple sourqjs and providers^ /diversi consumer needs and 
liiited resources.^ (The final teport ^of this st^udy is presented in 
five parts* This 'documeniv Part 1, includes an overview of the * 
purpcse cf the stud y^ the regislation authorizing lics^ and the 
raiionale for using Standard Hetropolitan Statistical Areas as the 
basis for analysis* This document also reviews pertinent literature 
whlctf supports and examines varicus^aspects, of the study^ including 
the typical populations, served and technigues used by other states 
for providing educatidnal/career information and counseling- However^ 
the iain porpcw of Part I Is^to describe the procedures and outcomes 
of the studT-.) (BH) ' . 
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The first of a fiva-part reporrto The O^lo Board of 
Regents, Part I describes the procedurea and outeomes of 
an asaeaisinent of Education 'Information Centers (filCs) in 
Ohio. Conducted during t^arch - June 1979, by, the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Edueation, the -asBOSsment 
included site visits, mailed surveya, meetings with state 
agency officials and out-of-state consultants. 

Part I also provides a background for the study, with 
discussion of th^^federal legialation -(P.L. 94-482) estab- 
iishing EICa, tHe'^Gomppnenta of ElCs, ,,and the rationale for 
using SMSAs for division of the state into service ateas. 
Tfie study was supported with a thorough review of literature 
which %3saminea pertinenfc, aspects of ElCa» the postseea^idary 
population, and .current practices across the" nation. 

The other four part a of the rmp&e^, sutmitted June, _ 1979 , 

Part III Planning for Career Rducatlon I nformation 
Services for Ohio Citizens / which develops models ^ 
for organising these eKiating services/ with necaesary 
additions or changes, as prescribed by federal 
l^gislatiori (P^L. 9^-^482)1 

Pa rt lili Appe n digea to the Carae^ and Edoeation 
Information Ser^cfag^ for Ohio c itizens Re^rt i 
which contains maps I bibliographies, lehgthy 1 i s t s , 
and misceilaneous itemsi ' 

Part .IV,! Directory of Ogganizations ^roviQing o 
Eduqatio n Information/Career- Counseling Services t o 
Ohia' i^ QStg ecbndary^ Po pulatioft'^ {1979) which lists 
over iSO organi^tlons Identified in this study; 

Part V I Synopsis of Career and Education Iriformatlon ' 
BerviQes^ for Ohio_Citrieira>Raport > whi^^^ sunumarxzes 
the essentia,! bindings in P^rts I and II. 
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Foreword 



The Education Information Centers (EICa) program^ sup#^ 
ported by the Education Amendments of 1976 (P,L* 94^482)/ . 
provides for the planning and establiihment of career gui- 
dance and counseling services to Ohio's postsecondary popula- 
tion. We are pleaeed to work with the Ohio Board of Regents, 
to be mutually responsive to ^thesa n^eds, and utilize the 
resources of the National Canter. 

We appreciate the time and cooperation of the many state 
agencies/ and center personnel for their contriButions of 
information and insight provided in person or through the 
surveys returned, " 

. * - 

Recognition is given to the project staff for their 
efforts in coirpleting this worki Ida Halasz-Salster ^ Paula 
Kurth, and Carl Oldsen, and the advisory assistance of Wesley 
Budke and Maria Peterson , - ^ . 



Robert E, Taylor 
Executive ^Director ^ 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 



chapter i 
introduction' 



' Increasing numbers 6fi adults are turning to eduaation 
or training for self-renewal, skills to advance in their 
careers, or skills to change their careers. Many need to 
know what eddCationalN^ervices or training opportunities are- 
available in thtlr- locll areas. Some need help m deciding 
among the variedVand diverse educational and career oppor- 
tunities availab-ie. They also may need help in appraising 
their abilities ' and interests, ^;and in making the transition 
between vocational and/or avocational pursuits . These • 
concerns are made urgent by the rapid changes in the /labor 
market and by the prolif e^atio'n of edufi.atlonal and training 
programs in the state. , 

How do adults find answers to these concerns in Ofiio? 
What organizations provide education/ training information 
and counseling to. understand the myriad of possible oppor- 
tunities? Which of these organizations provides reliable, 
unbiased, free or low cost information and services? 

In response to the need to aaswer these questions. The 
Ohio Board of Regents, designated with the authority to 
coordinate Education Information Centers m the state, ^ . 
announced a request for proposals from eligible agencies. 
The RPF set .forth tv o major tasks to be accomplished by the 
successful bidder: > , ■ . 

(1) ' to provide a framework for assessing the kinds 
' i and quality of services provided by existirig 

' ' 'Educational Information Centers (EIC) and 

(2) to. develop a model for establishing new centos 
as prescribed by the Edycationa>^endments of 
1976 (P.L. 94-4|2) . ^'n 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
(NCRVE), The Ohio state University,- received the contract to 
conduct the two-part study on February 1979. The final 
report to The Ohio Bpard of Regents wo^ld Wompass .the scope 
of work of both studies with the fpllbwing l^verall obDectives 



1. To catalog, describe and analyze current 
statewide resources and aervicea for 
providing educational inforination, guidance, 
counseling and referral services to all 

'.. Individuals in Ohio. , 

2. .To assess, through surveys and site visits, 
statewide needs for educational information, 
guidance, pounsellng and referral services 
of a representative sample of all indivi- 
duals j.n Ohio. 

3. To stu^y ^the feasibility and requirements 
of a Statewide educational* Infoririation 
system. Including relationships between 
proyidera and Integration for system com- 
ponents . I 

4. To suggest alternative models for delivering 
statewide educational information with regard 
to the factors %of dultiple sources and pro- 
viders, diverse consumer needs and limited 
resources, / 

The final report Is presented in five parts for ease of 
handling and distribution. The first, P^rt Ii Status of 
ceer and Education Information Services for Ohio Citizens, 



inventories and describes existing services which consl 
to ^ome degree, EICs. The second, Part II i Planning for 
Career and Education Information Services for Ohio cltn i^ns, 
devedops a modal for organizing these existing services, 
with necessary additions or changes, as prescribed by federal 
legislation (P.L. 94-482). The third is Part III; Appen - 
dices to the Career and Education Inf ormatloh Servlties for 
nh^fs r^f-n^^ng Report. The fourth is Part IVi .Directory of 

Information/Career Counsel- 



ititute. 



o Citizens Report . The fourth 

Organizations Providing Education 

ing Services tQ"O hio's Po stsecondaryvpopulat 
lists over 350 organizations' identified in t 



lor 



on , whicA 

in this study. 



which surnmarizes the essential 'findings in Parts I and II, is 
Synopsis &f Career and Education Information Services for Ohio 
Ci t i|eh s Repgrf T ' ~ . 

' ^ P art 1 1 Status of Career and Education Isaf ormatlon Sar- 
vicesTor Ohio Citizens of this report provides an overview 
of the purpdae of this study, the legislation authorising- 
EICs and. the rationale for using SMSAs, It reviews pertinent 
literature which supports ani^ examines various aspects of the 
study^, including the typib^^ populations served and techniques 
used by other states for providing educational/career infor- 
mation and counseling.* . 
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The itiAin purpose of Part I, however/ is to describe the . 
prococlurcs and outcomes of the study. These include the 
questionnaire used to survey over 190 organizations whach ^ 
provide somi^ deqroe of EIC type services in Ohio, site visits 
to over 35 organizations located in Ohio, and confeMnces w^tn 
heads of a number of Ohio's state agencies' linked dm some way- 
to the current or future delivery of, EIC type services. Outr 
comes of the study are discussed, and displayed in tables m- 
dicatinq results, of the formal survey.' A .number of maps which 
illustrate the geographic distributions of ' organizations and 
'services mi^e also discussed, 'but, for the sake of manageabil- 
itv. are. included in a separate part o£^ this report, Part Illt 




Ohio Oitizens Re 



e Car eer and Educ atio n ihf QrmatlQn Services , 
p ort:, * 
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ERIC 



EIC Legislation 



. Th^ Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) contain 
fed^pal' legislation authorizing Educationar Information Centers 
Progtfame. Sach state- submitting an approved plan for an EIC 
program received' a grant to pay the federal* share of the cost . 
of planning, establishing and operating^ EICs "to provide, ed- 
ucationalUnformation/ guidance, counseling, and referral 
%^viaes for Hll individuals" (P.L. 94-482', 1976). The 
federal grants, *set at $45,454 per state for fiscal year • 
1978-79, constituted two thirds of the total budget, with each 
state supplying another third in matching funds. In Ohio . 
^the matching funds were composed chiefly of contributed ^ime . 
by Regents'- staff and by personnel in cooperating organisations 
throughout the state. 

The Ohio Board of Regents is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the EIC Program in the state. The Board is the 
planning and coordinating agency for postsecondary education 
in Ohio which encompasses higher education, technical education 
and occupational training for "hdults. The Board's "State Plfn 
on Edueatidnal information Center Network An Ohio" discusses 
the activities necessary to systematically develop the program. 
Of these, the first, priorities for FY 1979 are tb assess con- 
sumer needs, to catalogue existing services throughout the , 
state, and to develop recommendations for effective organization 
and operation of local centers. . 

. The Board's State Plan recognizes^ the P .L.\;94-482 legisla- 
tion- which defines the term "Education \lnfornlatlon Center" as 
an institution or agency, or cbmblnation of institutions or 
agencies, organized to provide services to a population in a 
g^graphic area no greater than that which will afford all 
persons within the area reasonable access to the. services of the 
Center, Services which may be provided directly by the Center , 
or. by way of contact iwith organizations include: 

(I) information services designed to Bmmk out- and 
encourage participation in full-time and part-time 
- postsecondary educaton or training of persons who ' 
could benefit from such education or training If 
it were not for cultural or flnanclaL barriers, 
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programs or f inane £al assistance. . ^ 

(2) information ^d ?refterral servi persons 
within the area serva^ by the Center, including? ^ 

(A) postseoondary eduGation. and training 
4 programs and procedures and requirements 

^ for applying to such programs ^ 

(B) available Federal, State # and othir^ 
financial aid^ 'including information 

on procedures for applying for buo^ aid 

(C) available assistanoe for job place^ 
ment or gaining admission to post- _ ^ 
secondary education institutions in- 
cluding those offering professional, 
occupational, technloal, .vocational, ' 
work^study, cobperatiye education, or * 
other education programs designed to \| ' 
prepare persons for careers, retraining^ 

Vcontinuing education^ or Upgrading of 
• skills ^ ; ^ ^ . A ^ 

(D) competency-based learnihg oppor-\ 
tunities, including testing of eKistiny^ 
competencies for the. purpose of cfertifi??' , . 
cation, awarding of credit, or advance! 

, placement in postsecondary e'ducatiolri \ , 

programs ' \ J 

(E) guidance and counseling services ' 
to assist persons in Identifying postr 
secondary education or training oppor- 
tunities, including part-time oppor-^ 
tunities for individuals who are employed,- 
appropriate to t^air needs and in re^ 
lationmhip to eac^ 'individual * s. c 

plane ^ 

(F) remedial or tutoriil services de- 
^ signed to prepare persons f 04' post- 
secondary education opportunities- or , . 
training programs, / N 

^{ , As stated in the Board's State Plan , the ultimate gpal 
of the EIC program "is to foster the coordination and ex- 
pansion of all available public and private efforts which , 
make information and counseling services concerning career 
and learning options available to citizens of the state" (The 
Ohi© Board of Regents. 1978) . , ^ 



^ Eduaatio n Intformation Centers 

. /- - - — - ^ ^ 

^ • " ' ^ _ _ ■ 

- Education In£9^mation Centers (EICs)^ are defined in very 

general terms in ^.L. 94-482* As the exerpts from this 

iegislation.and^uo tea from the review of literatureij imply ^ 

EICs may ;ihGlude all or some of a variety of services idehti-' 

fied as usiful^^to adults seeking information and/or counseliAg 

when deciding to attend any type of postsecondary institution 

or to. make changes in their carears i 

Porjfcft^ purposes, of this study, EICs are defined as' 
.organizations {agencies I institutions^ etc* ) whose primary 
missibn iS:/ to of £er 'any or ill of the following services and 
information at no 6ost^ or^ in some c^ses, for a fee ^which J,s 
paid either , by the tflien^. or a third pdrtys 

(1) information about postsecondary institutions i ^ 
admissions , requirementt, costs, eourses and degrees 
or certificates offered in ahy format, i,e.# handouts, , 
books, pamphlets, periodicals ^ manual, files, com- 
puterized^ files, V " 

(2) information about careers i education, or trailing 
required r descriptions of specific occupations and 
labor market needs in region i state or nation in 
any format,- / ' ' 

(-3) information about financial aid i 'application 
prbcedure^ and .requiremeTits f^ acquiring grants^ ^ 
scholarship I loans, CETA sp^sdr ships, work study 
programs, etc. # in any format . 

(4) inforination about training opportuhities : CETA, 
app^^fiticeships , on-the-job traing programs, etc. , in 
ainy format, 

(5) information about labor market projections and 
opportunities r providing local, regional, state, ^ 
and/or national job placement and projections infor- 
mation supplied by the O.S* Dept. of LabQr an^ Ohio 
Office of Manpower Developlnent in any format. 



m ^ ■ . 6 ' 1^ • ■ . 

, ■ • * , ^ ■ * . i 

(6) computarlgad information system servlcea i oaline> 
interaetive or offline retrieyil of information aBout 

" , caraeE, education # job outlook # etc. > suppl4.ed by 

coiranereial aoftoare producers aueh as OCIS, COIN, etc. 

(7) aducational oounsellng g help in ^making deciaiona 
about options gonce^ning poataecoridary inatitutiona, 
boursiea of study i training programs, degrees or 
certificates^ etc* , ' 

(8) career counseling ! help in making decisions about 
epecific bpcupations or. careers preferred and the , 
coticomitant deciaions regarding lifestyle, etc. 

(9) tes ting (and interpretation ) % v of intereata, 
^abilities, and/oa^ aptitudes using standardized or 
icealiy prodTOed tests, 

(10) G . E . D . (General Educational Develpyment^ ) r prep^ 
arfation and^^esting ^or^ cartificatea which document 
high school equivalency -for adul^^ 

- ' ' ■ ' ^^^^^ . I ' 

(11) C.LplpP^ (Cpl^eye Lavel Examination Program ) t 
preparation and testing for collage .credit by eKainin^ 
^tion, ^ ^ ^ 

(12) client advocacy : intervening for clients Iwith 
reprasantatives of otha^ Organizations and agencies 
providing related^'^servibea, poatMcondary institutional 
or bUsineas/industrial organizationa, 

I ' - ' ' ^ 

(13) samina^a, workshops i organizing and i praaanting 

{ topics pertaining to educational and career options, ^ 
coping with the rasultant changes, job skills ranawal, 

(14) cbursas i for cradit pr non^credit, about raturping 
' to pdhool, career ralatad and personal adjustaiant--to--^ 

changes concarns, isai , '*Mid-lifa Career prannlng," . 

(l'^ support groups s organizing and facilitating dis- 
cussion groups to provide support and peer guidanoa 
, /for career, education, a.nd societal I role change concerns, 

(16) referrals i to and:. from other organizations offering 
. / GOLmplamantary EIC services or other sarvices such as 
i legal aid, chiJidcara,. mental health 'counseling , ate, 

y Although it would be idpal to insist upon impartiality as 
part of the definition of E^Cs, this study reveals that few ] 
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of the organizations 'identified in Ohio do indeed provide 
totally Impartial information. To include impartiality as a 
criterion^ therefore, wou^d mean eliminating Inany 
orqahiEatione uhat do offer otherwise reliable and 
highly useful eervlees to the population in their geographia , 
region. ' ' , 

* - For the most part, organisations offer services and 
information that seem to oluater together , such as providing 
information about highar education inBtitutions , procedures 
for applicatioW, acquisition .of financial aid, and counselin^j 

_.LtQ_..heip detexmf h^ interests "and courses of study to pursue. 
None of the organisations identified offer all typea of- 
services nor do they have all types of useful, information' on 
hand. As no organisation offers all possible services and * ^ 
information to the wide range of clients found in any 
geographic region, most organizations have working relation^ 
ships ot some type wit' -ach other. These relationships 
result in referrals oi lents to other organisations which 
supplement the available services and information and broadens 
the available contacts within .the educational and business , 
cormnunities. Counselors *or consultants at EICs who have 

i^ontacts in other non-EIC related organizations provide a 
Valuable human resource bank for clients*. 

I^t is important to note that leading exponents of EICs ^ 
stress that all educational and career information need not 
be dispensed, from' one physical center in any geographic 
fegidn. EIC funds can used to establish and maintain ; 
networks of existing SICs to avoid duplication of efforts / ^ 
and encourage sharing of available information resources and 
services. For missing services or gaps in resources^ howeye'r, 
hew centers or sources of information' should developed 
fill the gaps in any region • s services ahd respurcis, 

EICs can and often do assume other important funqtioi 
in their communities. EICs are potentially a rich^ resourc 
for local coileges and universities. There are, many oppo^ 
tunities to place counseling and Information specialist 
.interns in ElCs, and to conduct research ^bout the vocational 
and educational needs of the postsecond'ary population EIps : 
'server College or university research^ers , in ^turn, recipro-^ " 
cate by helping the EICs evaluate their services. Evaluation 
of .services is much Reeded by most EICs to provide a rationale, 
when applying for grants And other funds, as well as for - 
planning improved services, 

^" . ^ ' . ' i 

Through mass-media publicity and other methods of 'outreach, 
EICs educate the . population about the career and educational 
opportunities in the community , EICs provide a valuable service 
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by heightening the pdpulati6n*s awareness of their persdnal 
options through advertielng, television or radio talk- shows 
and presentations at conimunitygjgatherings* : In addition, 
EICs\can provide support ^o. groups lobbying for additional^ 
educational or career^ralated resources for t^eir communities 
regions > or even tjie state. 
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, ■ ' ' ^ CHAPTER II ^ % 

A REVIEW OF THE LITE^TURE . ' 

#f - " ' . " ^ . . ■■ ^ ^ ' 

' Introduction . * / , ^ 

merican aooiety has become increasingly aware of a 
growing phenomenprts 1 if #long^ learning* ReGent studies show 
that m&re and more adults are eithe^r actively involved- in or 
say .theV intend to become involved in some kind of learning V 
expferienW to help them adjust to ahanges in their lives * 
' ( Lifelong Learning puriyiq »Adulthobd. 1978 1 p* 11)* The many 
kiads of cha/iges which have created ^an 'interiest on the part 
of adults ifi some form of education include social ch^ge ' . 
wHich causes hqusewives> retirees/ and militmtfy veterans tb 
re-enter they labor market ( Higher EduGation 1977^ p. 6) i 
rapid techno logical changes ( Final 'Rejport 1^974 ; p* 6) ^ the ' 
need ^or education to secute and retain a jobj and the need 
foj? more education on the part of *^he empli^ed who wish to 
advance: in their current area or to chAnge ciireers in n\id-life 

- interestingly^ educational institutions are fas much in 
need of adults as adults are of them* School buildings which 
.were constructed, to house, the World War 11 baby-boom genera- 
tion are now more than is needed to house" the traditiorial-age 
student; The chUdren of^ the baby-boom generation are now ^ 
adults and the birth rate is declining ^ ( Final Report 1974 ^ 
p. 6) *. \,The average age of Americans i^ rising. Ohic.!is no 
eKCpptionV the population growth decreased id tlie average 
age of Ohidans has increased '( Higher Educatioi j 417, 7-) . 
"dlder men and women students already outhumbei what the 
Census Bureau chooseB tp qall 'college age' students (the| 
oighteen-to-twenty-*two year olds) " (Harrington 1977, p* xi),. 

As' more adults return to school—whether for a degree or 
a single, course"" .* .an j^ncreasing demand qan be expected for 
guidance servicep jto he them , plan their education* liikewise 
a national qommitnient to assist such groups as .women, ftinori*' 
tifes, veterans, retirees , and the incarcerated cpntributes to 
the need to maintain a service that effectively teaches out to 
these .groups "^Thompson and Jensen March 1977, p. 11) * 
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' "ftn ese^mple of that 
tsaaaed in 1973, .\Not only does 



need to train or 
it also recpgnizei 
othj^r aspects of 
neithborhooa safet^ 
Janiiary 19?9b; p. 

In short, 



train large s 
the fact that 
fei personal heal' 
, and transportatl 
1). 



t is the CETA legislation 
is legislation recognise the 
ts of our society but 



ig is interrelated^ to 
. faind:iy stability, 
availabili^ (Jadobsoft 



Increasing numbers of.mdults are seeking^ to 
upgrade their skills i retrain for new jobs, 
study to increase, their enjoyment of , retire- 
ment or leisure time, and educate theipielv^s 
for entry or reentry into the job market at 
the same time that formal^ elementary , second- 
ary, and postsecondary institutions are con- 
cerned about the decrefsj^ng college-age 
population.,— This situation calls for a 
'coordinated system that would: provide infor- 
mation abotit opportunities available, 
speqifically relate them to various career 
opportunities, and counseling and advisory , 
services mh^t would help the consumer connect 
the two (Van DusenV Miller, and Pokbrny 1978, 



p. ay.. 

Lifelong leaa 



Lng appears to be here to stay, 



, Barriers to lifelong Learning 



AdMltB seeking higher educSition, however, often encounter 
what Watner (1977, p/ 30) terms the invisible barriersr infor- 
mation, procedures, and policy. If individuals do not . . 
^ possess > the necessary information about educational optibns and 
'do not know Where to qo to obtain that\ information, they mav^ 
bedome discouraged arid end their learning experience before it' 
begins. ' ; . ' ' \ . ^ ^ ™ 

The need to provide informatian si s^ created by ,th© diver- ^ 
aity and decentralization oft American edijication (Hefferpan, 
Macy, and Vickers 1976/ ^p. v) . Would-be learners may become 
confused by the choices available to them. Existing ^infor- 
mation is not rea4ily available to individuals^ not attending 
school (Franklin December 1973i p. 5). Jacobson (January ' 
l579a, p. I),^states that "*..tha great majority of persons 
needing assistance are outside 'the formal structures which 
provide career information and guidance. ^ Once a person has 
lef^t the traditional school framework, he is without access 
to guidance with respect to .education (including trainlhg and 
retraining) and career decision-making." . 
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Hot pnly are adults uriaw^e of what programs are offered 
where, but ttimy q^b often unaware of the ^various options which 
can save tttbm tiiff^ andJmoneyi experiential assassment and 
skill testing, coffipetfendy-basted instructional progrdms, QO,n- 
tradt learning^ weekend corieges, universities without walls # . 
and other programs fjacobson January 1979'^, p* 5). , . . 

' Researohj studies' show that adult laarners not only need 
but aLso want help, particularly in planning and iStiliEing 
learning activities that will hrlp th®m to reach their goals. 
In a^'sogiety with a rich variety of learning resouroes dnd a 
pot^ritial constituency df millions;, what* is needed is a way to 
^connect learners to resourofs (Cr5^?s 1978, p. 43) * Forty re* 
dent research studias sho^^; that a yap exists between wJ^t 
adultB%7ant and nmA to do negard:ing aor>tihuing their education 
and the facilities that ekist :to provide them the information 
they need to succeed (Van Dusen, Miller, and Pokorny 1978/ 
p, i) . Inadequate acaderaic and career counseling is one, of the 
specific barriers which Was inhibited the growth of ^continuing 
and part-time degree ancS nondegree programs in Ohlo^ ( Fina l 
Report 1974, p\ 13). ^ ' j 

'Information barriers are ^ss severe for better educated 
individuals than they are for individuals of . lower educational 
attainment (Cross 1978, pp. 28-29 1 Arbeitfe^^.4t ftl ^ 1978b, p. v; 
.and Van^Dusen, Millar and Pokorny 1978,, p."' 1)1; not only ^te^ 
better educate^ individuals better able to- cope with obtaining^ 
information on-' educatioiial ppportunitifes ^ but. the information^; 
that is currently availiible is in a forrtiat th^t ,is more appeal^ 
ing to better educated Individuals (Cro^s 1978, pp. 28-29). 
Van Duseh, Miller, and l^okorny (197€, .p, 1) cite a recent study 
conducted^ by the Stanford Research Institute; the study con^ 
eludes that • . 

• .♦^a growing subculture of so-called information-- 
V pooi^''people,^ who are becoming less and less effec-- 
tive in meeting the demands of day-to-day living . 
and increasingly depenfJent on others for survival,- 
is developing in the United ^tat6s^ today , particu- 
larly in the central cities but in some rural areas 
as wall. The gap between those in the adult pop- 
ulation who are /'Mnforinatipn rich" and as a result 
\ more potantiall.y independent, and those who are 
\ "info-^mation-poor" and more likely to be depph- 
^ dent on others., has been widening for a number of 
\ years * ^ * , 

The implication is that, if we do not make career counseling 
available, to everyone, we will be serving, in essence, only 
better educated and middle-rjlass Americans (Arbeiter et al. 
.1978b^ p, v) , "The rnessagr seems to be that iff equal 
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opportunity is a primary motivation for improving the infor- 
mation network, then great care shouia be taken to ^make^ 1,2^^. " 
certain that the information readhes the intended audiences" 
(Cross 1978, pp, 28*29) , , . 

Not only must education information reach the people who 
need it, but it must be accurate and impartial* Today, ^he 
information providers have generally been thoae who also pro- r 
vidcd education and trainingi " * * . they have not always been 
impartial and honest,^ and few restrictions were placefl upon 
them'* (Van Dusen, Miller, and Pokorny 1978, p. 7), Because; 
of the rapid growth of adult education and the many programs 
being offered^ it is even more important that potential adult 
students are §ble4to obtain guidance from a neutral source 
located within their cdfi^unitlee (Dyer December 31^ 1978^ 
Appendix D) . A statewide information network is needed be- 
causa the abundance of education opportunity and information 
a^e unequally available; and b^ecause a coordinated system, 
w6il administered, can assure honesty, economy, and efficiency 
as wall as expanded accessibility to all potential learners 
(Van Dusen, Miller, and Ppkorny 1978, p, 6), It does, indeed^ 
appear that our society is in need of switching stations' . 

to enable individuals to appraise' their abilities and interests 
and eafe the^ transition between vocational and/or avdcational 
pursuits" (Arbeiter et al* 1978a, p. v) , 
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• Characterletlcs o£' Adult Potential Learnegg , . , 

' ' ■ . I • ' " ' ' ■ 

What are the characteristics of adults who are potential 
learners? According to Heffiarnan, Macy, and Vickers (1976, 
^.19-21), many adults^ (1) are suspicious of formal education- 
al institutions? (2) are dependent! (3) have unrealistic ex- 
pectations 'of themselves, brokerage agencips, and of career 
opportunities? (4) possesa vtfry traditional ideas of eauoation; 
(5) are motivated by their concern for their career; and (6) 
suffer from achievement anxiety,. 

One national in-depth study of* adult learners is 40 
Million Americans in Car eer Transition (Arbeiter et al. 1978a, 
p. 1). The purpose o^ t he survey on which 40 Million ^erians 
was based ,". ..was to identify the- need for career, transition ^, 
services as perceived by a representative sample of .adults ih 
the United States who were either undergoing or anticipatihg 
a job or career change" (Arbeiter et al. 1978a, p. 7). This 
description will be broken down into nine catagories: per- 
sonal characteristics, educational history, work history, job 
or career transition characteristics, Mucation or training 
plana, desired services, knowledge of/local services, accept- 
able methods of service delivery, and ideal career center. 

P ersonal Charjicteriatics * 

The study disclosed that 60 percent of adults in tran- 
sition are female, 82 percent are white, and 70 percent are 
between 20 and 39 years old. Sixty-three percent are married 
and 85 percent have one to three children living at home. 
The family income for 63 psrcent of the. adults is $10,000 a / 
year or more? however, females have lower incomes. than males^ 
and blacks have lower incomes than whites. Ninety-two percen 
of the males and 56 percent of the females contribute their/ 
earnings to the family, but 71 percent of the men are the '1' 
principal wage earners and women earn money to supplement the 
men's Incomes (Arbeiter et al. 1978a, p. 10). 

Educational History ^ 

Adults who are in career transition possess diversified 
educational backgrounds. Approximately 50 percent df the 
adults have had some postsecondary education, mostly at 
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four-year institutions. Most of those who attended post- ' ' ; . 
secondary institutions hold a degree, certificate, or license,, 
These individuals we're generally attracted to professional 
b^sinass or education program^. I The men in the study were ' 
better educated than the women, and whites better educated than 
blacks. Approximately 50 percent had finished school within 
the last ten years (Arbeiter et alj^ 1978a, p, 12) . 

Work History ^ „ V . 

iighty-five percent of the -adufts are employed full-time 
—67 percent at semi-skilled or unskilled jobs. Males are 
more likely to be employed"^an females. :sixty-two percent 
have held their jobs fjor three years or under, having held _ 
only one other full'- time job during the last five years. The . 
salaries range from $5,000 to $14,999 and men earn more than 
do women. Fifty-three percent of the unemployed adults left * 
the labor market because of chlldcare or homemaking responsi- 
bilities. . The adults who are unemployed have been out of work 
for four years or less, arid most have looked ^or a job within 
the last two' years (Arbeiter et^al. 1978a; p. 14). ' 

■'- . ■ ' ^ ■ ' 

- \ 

Job or Careiir Transition Character istlpB . 

'~r~ ^ — — — — . - . _ ^ ^ ^ . ' ^ 

Sixty-three percent of the adults in ttansition are. 
currently ampXpyed and want to either change fields br cHanga 
their level ot status within their' current field; A higher , 
income* is the inqtivating force for 50' perce:nt qf . the adults 
although the aclults' are also seeking more interesting work 
and pro fessioniiL advancement. Most of tha adults for see some 
difficulties in lhanging jobs (lack of axperience or ereden^ 
. tlals, lack of jobs in their area of interest) , Most of the 
adults^ have enrolled in educational institutions or have 
filled out and filed job applications In-transition adults 
want professional or Skillart jobs; they ^have generally^' 
heard of these jobs through their work or school or from fami- 
ly or fr'iands, (Arbeiter et al. l^TB^, p. 18). 

Education or Training Plans ... 

The majority. of in-transition adults plan to obtain more 
education as a^ maans of gainirtg credehtials to enable them to 
enter new fields or advance in thfeir present fields. These 
adults are interested in profassional programs or vocational ^ 
trade/ or technical ' programs which are offered at fou:cryear 
qollegfes and uriiversitias or vdcatlonal and technical schools 
(Arbeiter at al* 1978a, p. 21).^ i ' 
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■ 0ealr6d Servieea < ' ^ ' 

Although adults 1^ career transition are 'Interested in 
eare«r aerviees of all types, they are most interested in 
information -aervices, especially spc i£ic information on, job, 
career,, or educational opportunities . Those adtoi.ts expresBing 
the. greatest' interest in setvices' are those who- are least 
Educated (grades , twelve and under)-. Also, the leas t^educa ted 
adtalts and black adults express a higher interest in services- 
which involve persona,!, problem-directed counseling .than do . 
better educated or white adults. The older the adult, the 
less interested that adult is in services. Adults would pay, 
on the average, $75 per'year for information services ^ 
(Arbeiter et al. "1978a, p. 28).. ' ' 

\ ' • ' ' 

Knowledge of Local Se:bvice9, .. ' , 

' ' ', ■ ' ■ 

The majority of adults in the study do n6t know about 
agencies in their communities which offer job or career help. 
Tho'se adults who are aware of such agencies are generally 
aware of the agencies which are located in college or 
university "placement or counseling centers or state employ- 
ment services. Adults believe that ithe kinds of services- • ' 
available to them are lists of jobs or job skills training, 
fiven if adults know about local agencies which offer career 
'services, ^ey may not use the services because they feel 
. that the services aVe inappropriate to their needs or are not 
interested in or ready to accept help. The adults who do use 
^the services are generally satisfied, leatn of them from 
' family, friends, school or training institutions, or TV or 
other, public media (Arbeiter et al. 1978a, p. 28.). 

A cceptable Methods of Service Delivery ^ .r 

In-transition adults prefey one-t6-one counseling with 
an experienced professional rather than group counseling, or a 
' form of self-instruction. >Prirtted materials, formal courses,, 
work experience progranis, and direct observation of workers 
are, more acceptable than less/tradi%ional and more techno- 
logically sophisticated methods which use computers and mass ■ 
nvedia techniques (Arbeiter at al. 197Ba, p. 29). 

Ideal Career Center 

— — T~~ ' N . ' ■ . • 

According to in-transition adults, ^an ideal career 
center would offer services on weekday evenings at local 
schools. • Adults' prefer to be informed of services through 
.ntailings to .their homes, laltliough they feel that a lack of 
' time or money would prevGnt'them from using the services 
(Arbeiter et al. 197ia, p. 31) . 
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Educational information services are beincL^proyided from 
'majiy different organizations and through many aifferent medi- , 
urns J libraries^ computer data banJcs, telephone^/ coiranunity-- 
bdsed bounce ling, and Cooperative Exteiieion Servide agencies. 
A review bf the literature' provides. definitions of an edwca-- 
tional infiormation center and examples of implementation. 
* ^ ■ '■ 

What is an EIC ? . . ^ 

Among the opinions found in the literature is thft, , 
ideally, an EIC should provide testing (aptitude and interest), 
information resources (jbb lists, eaucational opportunities) , 
counseling, financial aids, referrals, and special programs 
(alternative training programs) • Acpording to Heffernan, Macy, 
and Vickera (1976, p, v) , educational brokerages (their term - 

4/aueational information cf nters) are " * . . intermediaries 
which gerve to help adult students find their way into and 
through the experience of postsecondary* education. " iacobson 
(January -1979a, • p, 5) also finds that educational brokers .are 
intermediaries which aerve to 3,irik potential adult learners 
with appropriate Resources, in addition to playing a. middle- 
man roia between adult lerfrn^rs and educational institutions 
and*^ resources, ElCs offet counseling, instructional^ and advo-- 
^cacy services (Heffarnan', Macy, and Vickeps 1976, p. 2)* Core 
brokering activities should/ include information-giving, 
roferral, aBsessment/ counseling, outreac^i, and client advo- 
cacy (Heffernan, Macy, and Vickers 1976, p* 3). 

According to results from Jacobson's natibnml survey 
(the Adult Career Advocates Project) , career counseling cen- 
ters, acro,^s the country^ present accurate,^ current l^or mar- 
ket information and interpret that information; examine atti- 
tudes, ihterests, and value'sr and' inform clients education 
and training opportunities (Jacobson January 1979a, p* 3). 

Library-^Based EICs 

Libraries ^seam to be a logical place to dispense' educa- 
tional and career information. People are accustomed to going 
to a library for information on n number of topics (Heller and 
Suasman January 15v 1979, p. 9) r they find libraries comfor- 
table, neutral settings which contain^many infprriiational 



resources** When trained professionals are added to provide 
support and guidance* libraries become natural E%C sites. 
"Libraries are emerging as a significant link in the provision^' 
of counseling services .not only as educational broTters but as 
oaraer and employment centers as well" {Jacobson January 1979a, 

• p. B)\ ■ \ ■ ^ ' \ \' ' . ^ . _ ^ , . 

This' review of the literature will present information on 
two library-based ElCsr^ The Higher Education Library Advisory 
S^x^ice ,(HELAS) . and the Adult Independent Learher Project's 
Career^'^Qunseling Centers* Long Island Advisory Centers ^ and 
Job Information Center, 

' Higher Education Library Advisory Service (HELAS) , HELAS 

was funded in, 1976 by a FIPSE grant to the Board of Regents of 

the University of the State of New York. The purpose of HELAS 

was f ^ - * ' * ^ ^ 

^ 1, To provide information^ advice^ and where appro-< 
priate, /referra^ to a wide range of postsecqrtdary 
educational ODOortunities that met individual ^ 
adult's needs and interests, and . , ■ 

. ' 2 , To demonstrate that the public library^rlong 

viewed as a corranunity infor'mation resource cen^ 
ter — -could play an active linking role between 
, ' * adults and the vast array of learning optiops 

offered by the educational community (Dyer Decem- 
ber 31, 1978, pp. 1-2^. ^ ^ 

/Beginning in the 1970s, New Yo^k ' s public libraries began 
deve loping learning resource collections and other support 
servioepi establishing, Job Information Centers jwhich contained 
job listings, career opportunity information, and information 
on resume writing. The libraries also began developing, in 
cooperation with the Literacy Volunteers of America, 
library-based literacy programs (Dyer December 31, 1978, p. 3)* 

' ' '- ^ ^ 

Pour public libraries were chosfn to participate in HELAS 

because of the library administration 's commitment to ^rvicing 

adult learners, prior and on-going activities, and their 

capacity to continue the program, after the expiration of the 

= grant (Dyer Docember '31, 1978, p, 4). ^ V 

The foUr public libraries which^were chosen ares Corning 
Public ^Library, Sohenectady County Public Library, Mid-Manhattan 
Library of the Now York Public Branch Libraries, and , the (^ueonB 
Borough PublicJ Libraries, These libraries serve different, 
audiences in a arfrall town/rural area, a medium-sized urban 
sottinqi and a large metropolitan community. 
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Each library selectQd an educational advisor; the cri- 
teria for selection were that the librarian had an adult ser-^ 
vices or reference background^ had experience in working with 
adultp, was. familiar with the current library materials^ and 
possessed inter-^personal skills necessary to function success* 
fully as an advisor (Dyer December 31^ 1978^ pp * 4-^5). 

The HELAS facilities were to provide information about 
and materials on educational opportunities ; provide guidance 
and counseling in making plans and decisions regarding educa- 
tion; and refer individuals to educational institutions^ com- 
munity agencies, or library services which could meet their 
needs and interests (Dyer December 31, 1978, Appendix B) • . 

The first HEBAS users were regular library patrons. How- 
ever, with thfe passing of time, first-time library users began 
to use HBLAS (Dyer December 31, 1978, p* 7). 

HELAS clients were career changers, career advancers , 
educational entrants or re-entrants, the unemployed, and 
senior citizens (Dyer December 31, 1978, p. 7) . A survey was 
sent to 2,111 individuals who contacted HELAS for assistance 
from February 1, 1977 to July 21, 1978 (the return rate was 48 
percent) * The results showed that 62 percent of the users 
were, female; less than 1 percent were 17 years old or younger, 
14 percent were 18-24 years old, 33 percent were 25-34, 13 
percent were 45-54, knd 8 percent were 55 years old or more 
(10 percent did not respond); 53 percent were white, 25 percent 
were black , arid 7 percent were Spanish surnamed, and 6 percent 
other non-white (10 percent did not respond) ; 4 percent had 
less than a high school education, 22 percent had finished 
high school, 39 percent had some pbstsecondiiry education, 15 
i..ircent had obtained a bachelors degree, 10 percent had taken 
some graduate study (2 percent did not respond). 

The survey also, showed that the respondents were either 
engaged in or planned to pursue a wide range of educational ; 
activities which supported, in Dyer ' s opinion, the idea that 
the library is a neutral agency (Dyer December 31, ^"1978, p, 9). 
In addition to supporting neutrality, the survey results 
supported the theory that libraries provide a non-threatening 
environment for adults, especially those adults uncomfortable 
^^th an academic setting, and simplify the process of exploring 
education options because o£ their convenient locations (Dyer 
December 31, 1978, p. 10), Ninety percent of the survey 
respondents said they would use HELAS again or would recommend 
it to an acquaintance (Dyer December 31, 1978, p* 11); in 
short, HELAS users were highly satisfied with the services 
they received (Dyer December 31, 1978, p, 9J * Survey results^ 
further showed that 89 percent of the respondents found the 
library to be easily accessible by public transportation or 



car, 87 percent thought the library was open at convenient 
hours/ 82 percent found ^he atmosphere to be comfortable, and 
64 percerit were unable to find comparaBla resources anywhere 
else (Dyer December 31, 1978, AppendiK A (Table 4))* 

The HELAS proj^.ct produced a directory to be used as a 
reference tool at all four sitea* The directory contains in-^ 
formation on continuing edijcation courses offered by colleges 
and universities, nonrdegree-granting institutions adult 
education and BOCES programs, coipmuhity agencies, 
non-'traditional education programs {external degree, credit fry 
examination, etc J , and financial aid (Dyer December 31, 1978, 
pp. 5-6). Another outcome of the project, a brochure, "Books 
to Change Your Life," was to be shared with all libraries in 
New York as well as adult secondary and postsecondary guidance 
and continuing education programs (Dyer December '31, 1978, 
p. 6) , series of bibliographies on career and job informa^ 
tion, financial aid resources, study skills, and alternative 
educational options was also produced (Dyer December 31, 1978, 
p. 6 ) , '■ 

The four HELAS project libraries plan to continue the 
educational advisory service for adults through the use of 
federal Library Services and Construction ACT funds (Dyer 
December 31,' 1978, p. 5 3), Because one of the four libraries 
has suffered ^ cutback in funds, it intends to support a 
toll*free telephone line as a means of providing educational 
information. The three other libraries have continued and 
expanded their activites (Dyer December 31, 1978, pp. 12-^13); 
one (Corning) provides a terminal for their adult patrons to 
use to explore career options^"^l^yer December 31, 1978., p* 6) 
and its librarian travels to outreach sites to provide coun- 
seling services (Jacobson January 1979a, p, 65) , 

A maj.ority of the 6,286 peop^le who used HELAS wanted in- 
formation such as w.hat institution was offering a particular 
course; about one-^third of the people wanted to explore th6ir 
educatlortal goal in depth (Dyer December 31, 1978, p, 7). 

In New York, the " * . ^.Committee on Adult Learning Services 
has recormnended that the public library system play a, key role 
in the delivery of information and advisory services for 
adults, due largely to the success^^f the HELAS project and 
the library's other strong record of accomplishments,***' 
(Dyer December 31,. 1978, p, 13), 

Adult Independent^ Learner Project (AIL) . The Adult Inde-- 
pendent' Learner project (Nassau County, New York) consists of 
six components* Two of these components are, of interest in 
this review of the literature! the (1) Career Counseling Cen^ 
ters (CCCs) and. Long Island Advisory Centers (LIACs) and (2) 



Job Information Center (JIC) (Heller and Sussman January 15, 
1979; p. 1) / ' 

• The CCCs are loaated in three. Nassau County librari'es and 
provide individual counseling to help adults interpret and to 
augmeht library resources and* the Trearner • e advisory , serViaei 
The^ three libraries ymre selected on the basis of geographio 
location # convenience to transportation routes, sociQ-'econonii& 
characteristics of the community, lack of career couhsellng 
service's in the area, and the commitment of the libraries., 
Initial funding was through the Adult Indepehdent Learner 
project) in 1978^ the libraries matched AIL i funds (Heller and 
Sussman January 15, 1979, p. 2) , The three CCCs have provided 
a total of 150 hours of counseling per month and have seen 
each clien.t, on the average; slightfiLy more than twice* 

The LIAC program is operating in five Nassau County 
libraries* The program is funded jointly by the Long Island 
Regional Advisory Council' on Higher Education (LIRACHE) and by 
a federal grant from Title I of the Higher Education, Act of 
1965 (Heller and Sussman January 15, 1979, p, 2), The LIAC 
program provides one-to-one counseling by counselor interns 
who are trained and supervised by the Nassau County Office of 
Women's Services. (For more information on the u^se of interns^ 
see Appendix 1,) The five libraries ^provide no funds but do 
provide the counseling sites (Heller and Sussman January 15, 
1979, p. 3) - . . 

Both ,CCC and LIAC clients are generally females from 26 
to 45 years old* However, the number of males and ficirft^time 
job seekers using the programs is increasing^ (Hellery^nd Suss*- 
man January 15, 1979, p. 3) , ' 

Kyaluation of CCC and LIAC services are conducted thr'ough 
client evaluation forms submitted at the end ,of the counseling 
and through a follow-up effort conducted several months later,^ 
Clients particularly value the help they receive in , ' ' 

1 f -assessment techniques and in defining career goals, ' 
Clients also report Increased sel f --confidence as a result of 
project participation (Heller and Sussman January 15, 1979, 
p. 3) . i 

The purpose of the Job Information Center (JIC) is to pro- 
vide services which help individuals find jobs. The services 
offered include job listings in the periodicals collection and 
out-of-state newspapers^ career counseling^ the Long Island Job 
Bank^ (a daily produced microfiche listing of available jobs) , 
and a file which attempts to matqh job seekers with jobs* In 
additiorii the JIC staff have published a Joto Survival Kit and 
publicize their services through a bi-monthly newsletter hnd 
through local newspaper and radio. The JIC counsels, on the / 



average, 300 clients per month {Heller and Sussman January 15^ 
1979^ .p, 5)* JIC e f fecti veneas is evaluated through question* 
haires and self-addressed return business^reply. envelopes 
(Heilec and Sussman January 15# 1979, p* 6) * ' ; . 



Lifelong Learni n g ^Ceii ^eya^ In 1977, two library-based 
advisement centers/ Lifelong Learning Canters ^ were es.tablished 
in Pennsylvania I one in the Reading Publio Library . and the 
other in the Free Library of Philadelphif in PhiladelpMa. 
The ^centers function as educational and career information 
clearinghouses and provide on-the'-^spot answers to que #^ons 
^egarding/echoole and career^. Clients are assisted in' the 
career exploration process by education co^sultatits ; work- 
shops are offered for career changed, senior citizens, and 
other special groups; and telephone, coftsultation is available* 
Available resources include books and reference materials, 
GEO and CLEP information And study guides^ self-^help materials, 
and a Vocation Information Computer System computer terminal* 

A survey .of the clients of the center iii Philadelphia 
determined that 74 percent of the clients vmrm female; 34.9 
was the mean age;, 45 percent were marriedjt 40 percent single, 
and 15 percent divorced, separated, or widowed; and the mean 
level of schooling was equal tp two years collegiate experi^ 
ence. As a result of contact with the center, 68 percent en-- 
rolled in some educational activity ajid 60 percent changed or 
started jobs* A survey of the clients of the center in 'Reading 
showed much^ the same results (Jacobson January 1979a, pp* 
67-68) . f ^ ' 



Computer-Based Systems 

\ 

Computer-based guidance involves using a compu1:.er to ' 
deliver career guidance information (Campbell May 1978, 
p, 191), This type of information delivery system is useful be 
cause (1) computers c^n ^store^and quickly retrieve large 
amounts of data/ (2) /data can be updated immediately, (3) 
large data files can ;be seardhed quickly to find the exact 
combinations desired by the user, and- (4) ^computers can com^ 
bine'data and obtain information based on that combined date 
(Campbell May 1978, p* 194). A comput^r-izecr^system frees coun-- 
selors from data-^collection responsibilities, ensures avail- 
ability of ^accurate information for. client use, and allows 
more direct contact between cpunselor and client ("Aids..," 
January 1977, p, 1) . " In addition, computer terminals,, all 
linked to the same program, can be placed in many different 
places {ahoppitiq centers, libraries, prisons, schools, employ^' 
ment bureaus) , used simultaneously,, and be available 
around-the-clock (Campbell May 1978, p. 195) ♦ 
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^he computer-based guidance systems in use now may be 
termed on-Iin6 or direct inquiry. This means that user is 
in direct contact with a computer vi^a a terminal, 'me systems 
may vary, depending on the sophistication of the terminal and 
programs being used (Campbell May. 1978, p. 196,). , 

/ EKiating computer-abased occupational guidance systems 
collect college data via direct mailings to colleges and use 
department of Labpr, statistics for occupational data file 
information. The quality and quantity of information varies 
\^from system to system.^ Also, -because of the expense involved, 
lot a41 systems have incorporated local data ^Campbell May 
1978, p. 201) . ' ' . ; . 

. Gomputer-based guidance systems are now located in approx- 
imately 500 cities in the United Statea. Department of . Labor 
funding, under which a. state consortiiun must provide yoca^lon--' 
al information services by .both computerized arid non-computer- 
ised delivery systems to schools and agencies in the state, 
provided monies to nin^ states (see Oregon CIS, below) (Camp- 
bell May 1978, p. 200) . 



NOIC (National Occupational^ Information Coordinating 
Committee) has been formed to coordinate the development of 
systems so that uniform definitions^ standardiMd procedures, 
rand standardised occupational classifications will be created 
which will apply to vocational education -and mknpower services. 
PC national coordinating agency and a state "agency (SOIC) , 
called into being by the formation of NOIC, is, tatended to ^ 
"...increase the effectiveness of and articulation between 
programs that deliver occupational information" (Jacobson 
January /l979a, pV 20). . ; . 

The Oregon CIS . The Oregon Career^ Information System . 
served as the model for eight other states: Alabama^ Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, , Ohio, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. All. nine states received funding from the tJ.S, 
Department of Labor. Each system includes occupational flies, 
educational "files, training program files, financial aid and 
assistance files, and bibliographic files - (Jacobson January 
1979ae^ pp. 20-^21) . ^ \ , ^ 

Oregon's CIS is headquartered at the University of Oregon 
at Llugene. Terminals are located jthroughout the state in' such 
places as schools, prisons, ^hopping centers, and nianpOTOr 
offices. Initial support for the syatem came from the U.S. ^ 
Department of Labor ( "Aids ..." '^January 1979, p. 1) , The pur- 
.pQse of CIS is to provide "...current- labor market information 
in useable forms to Individuals, schools, and social agencies ■ 
in Oregon" (Wyant July 975, p. 301). Oregon's CIS is presently 
operatlng^l" . . .in over 400 si tes throughout the state, including 



high schools, state prisons, and a variety of counseling cen- 
ters" CBruce MoKinlayi Director of ^Oregon ' s CIS 1979 i person- 
al qommunication) ♦ . ^ ^ 

% ' . 

Oregon's Career*^ Information System has six components. 
One component rs an on^liBe questionnaire which helps users 
assess their- interests and abilities; this leads to identifi- 
cation or occupations which have the characteristics the users 
want. A second component contains Vnfotmation about user- . 
selected occupations; a third about ^training opportunities 
within Oregon* ' A fourth component consists of a bibliography , 
of reference materials, a fifth contains taped interviews with 
wojpkeirS in each of the occupations listed in. tilie ^ system, and 
a "sixth component contains a list of local people who will dis- 
cuss thpir occupations with interested users (Campbell May - 
^1978, p*l 24) . The QIS components can be accessed either 
through a terminal or through a needle-sort system ("Career In- 
formation System," October 1976) . ^ ' . 

The Ohio Career Information System |Otl^) ^ one of th(^se , 
originally funded by the U*S* Department of Labor and modej^ed 
after Oregon's system, provides inforjnation on national and 
state occupations,^ two- and four-year colleges and 'graduate 
schools In^ the United States, proprie/tary and vocational 
schools in\ohiO/ scholarship and financial^ aid in Ohio and the; 
United States, and additional career information related to 
the world of work,^ Th^ national files draw Hipon the Guidance 
Information System (GIS) , while the local or state files are 
compiled by OCIS ("Dhio Career ^ Information System User's Guide 
1978-79, p. i) . 

"7 * ' » ^ . 

The Wisconsin Career 'Information System (WCIS) , another 
^system funded by the U^S, Department of Labor and modeled . 
after Oregon's, system/ was impleTnented at the t^iscon^sin, 
.Vocational Studies Center, University '^of 'Wisconsin--Madison 

(Lambert January. 1979", p, 6). CurVeijtly, 401 sites have been 
installed and arp using the system ' (Lambert January .1979 # p. 5) 
WCIS contains 16 state and six national information files 

(Lambert January 1979, pp* 3-4) • A special , two-volume package 
of WCIS materials is available for use in Wisconsin public 
libraries (Lambert' January 1979^ p, 4), : The national files 
draw *upon the Guidance Information System (GIS) / while the 
local or state files are compiled by WCIS. \ ^ ^ ' 

' The Other six system! , funded by the U*sU Department of 
Labor and modeled after Oregon's CIS are those in Alabama, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and Washington, 
Alabama ' s 'OIS (Occupational Information Systeim) is aimed at 
hi^gh school students but pays special attention to' 'the disad- 
vantaged, women, niitvorities , handicapped ,^ unemployedi and CETA 
trainees. The Colorado CIS is patterned after Oregon's; its 



target audience is secondary and higher education populations, 
state employment offices # social services i rehabilitation and 
correctional agencies* The Massachusetts OIS is a modified - 
version of Oregon-'s, Michigan's OIS is available only to 
education institutions although expansion is planned in an mfj 
fort to^ reach a wider clientele. Minnesota's OIS is a^lso * ' 
based on Oregon's and is' modified for Minnesota's needs* .The 
WasMngton OIS incorporates Oregon's OIS and CVIS ("State 
Scene" January yl977^ p. 3) . 

. COIN In^ractlve Guidance S ystem , COIN (Computerized 
Occupational Informatibn" Network; is a computerized and micro^ 
f iche system' containing both occupational and educational inj- 
formation. Updated once a year, COIN is composed of six 
files* These files contain information describing major oqcu- 
pktidns and their specialties^ related post high school edu- 
cation and training programs , over 3/000 two-^ and four^year 
colleges and universities/ national apprenticeship training, j 
programs related to COIN occupations, miditary occupations ani 
training opportunities related to ^COIN ' s occupations , and ; 
high school subjects related bo COIN occupations* The infor-- 
mation is available in microfiche, By direct use. of a termi- 
nal, r Qft by use of a s&lf-administered COIN Occu-ScAn Inven^ 
tory, whi^h allows an individual to profile her or himself, 
send in the profile, and have an individualized search run 
("COIN" 1978) * . : . 

y DISCtoVBR . DISCOVER, a^iystematic career-guidance pro- 
gram, "was^^Figinally designed fo^ use with grades seven through 
twelve (Campbell May 1978, p. 208) but has Sirica been modified 
for use at the college level (Campbell May 1978, p, 201)* 
DISCOVER helps individuals learn more about themselves, sys'te-- 
matically explore occupations , learn and practice decisldn 
making, learn to relate information about then^elves to occu^ " 
pational alternatives, and provides information to assist 
individuals in implementing their choices, DISCOVER is de=j 
signed to receive ,and store' data^ about the user (si^h as test 
scores, school activities, and grades) and compardi thkt data 
with the requirements for^ various occupatipns or traifting pro^ 
grams. DISCOVER contains information on occupations, two- and 
four^year colleges, technical and specialized schools, appren- 
ticeships, military training programs and grdduate and pro^ 
fessional schools (Campbell May 1978, p. 208).^ 

« SIGJ , SIGI, System for Interactive Guidance Information, 
was designed for use in community colleges* (Campbell May 1978, 
pj 201), Oeveloped by the EducatiohaU Testing Service, SIGI 
offers four subsystems/ One subsystem describes 10 pdcupa* 
tional values , helps the user determine their importance to 
him/her, and identifies occupations appropriate to these \ 
values, A second subsystem provides, information on user-- ) 



selected occupations, A\:third subsystein provides the user 
with statements predicting the user's probability of success 
in the coursework related to th# chosen occupation. The 
fourth subsystem helps the user develop step'-by-step plans 
for implementing his/her career ohoice (Campbell May 1978^ 
p. 216) . 

- GIS , GlSs^ Guidanee Informatiori ' Systems, is a commercial 
system currently---m^affeted by Time Share Corporation and 
Houghton^Mif £lin which allows the user to search five filesi 
two^ and four^year colleges, graduate schools, specialiEsd 
sfchools ifi* some regionsi occupations, and financial aids 
(Qampbell May 1978, 'p* 214). Both Ohio and Wisconsin ttse GIS 
in their files for national data. * 

ECES , ECES, Education and Career EKploration System,, 
originally developed by IBM Corporation, is currently p^era-- 
tional in Genesee Intermediate School District^Jji Flint, ' 
Michigan. ECES provides on-line exploration o^f 400 occupa-- 
tiohs with job duty^amples, eKpioration\of 400 pdstsecondary 
majors, and teaching and practicing decision making* An 
off-line component consists of a batch search of educational 
institutions (Gampbell May 1978, pp. 215-216). 

CyiS * CVIS , Computerized Vocational Information System, 
is-compoied of three partsi. guidance, computer-assisted in- 
struction^ and administrative systeins. imn subsystems compose 
the guidance systami junior high level vocational eKplprationj 
secondary school vocational expioration, four-year cdliege 
information and search # community college information and 
search, financial aids search, and student registration iCtmp^ 
bell M§y 1978, p. 215).^ ^ - 



A telephone service may be the only way sortie people can 
access career and educational information services, New^ Jersey' 
and Illinois provide statewide telephone hot-line services 
("Progress**.-* April 1978> p, 2) and the New York City Regional 
Center ffar Life^Long Learning bf^ the Regents Regional Coordi-^ 
nating Council gollects and disseminates educational resource 
and career preparation information via the telephone (Heffernan, 
, and^ Vickers 1976, p, 4). 



C onnecticut Continuing Education Awareness Program . This, 
program is one of several conducted b^ the Connecticut Center 
for Continuing Education, a division ^Wf Pairfieli University 
in Fairfield, Connecticut.? tThe oth^^ are a Women's Burelti ' 
which provrfc^s services for reentry wo^n, and courses in 
career entry and career direction,) The Connecticut ^Continuing 
Education Awareness Program is a telephone service stiiffed by 
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counselors who are adult continuing education ^■students . (See 
AppendiK 1 for more information on interns.) Adults who con- 
tact thla service are sent a continuing aducatibn workbook 
containing general education information # specific information 
on ^local education and training opportunities, and some 
self ^^assassment material. After receiving the workbook^ adults 
may contact the service again by telephbna to explore options 
and amplify the materials in the >^orkbo6k (Jacobson January j 
I979ar p. 83) * . 

For Information and Referral Services Toll-Freg^(FIRST) . 
PI RST is a service sponsored by the University of Kansas^ in 
Lawrence I Kansas, FIRST uses a free WATS line ;to provide 
callers with information about education 'and career opportuni- 
ties in Kansas, Any question which cannot ]^e respo^fed to 
immmediately is researched and the resulting -information is 
then mailed to the paller, "Referrals are'madp to appropriate 
KU resources" (Jacobson January 1979a> p. 84)* 

Car eer Education Project (CEP) . An extensive study of 
telephone service uncovered m this search of literature is 
the Career ; Education Project (CEP) ^ funded by. NIE to provide 
telephone counseling by trained paraprofessionals to hom6 -based 
adults in ProVidence^ Rhode Island (Arbeiter et al, 1978b, 
p/ i) , What makes the history of CEP especially interesting 
is the^fact that CEP, now called the Career Counseling S^er- . , 
vice, has recently been designated as the EIC for Rhode Island 
(Jacobson January 1979a/ p. 56), ■ . 

' CEP was based on seven premises r (1) people don^t know 
about eKist^ng services; (2) people find it difficult to use 
services which are inconveniently located; (3) people need to 
know themselves better; (4) people need accurate^ timely^ and 
localized information; (5) people need to feel comfortable 
before they will talk about themselves; (6) people »need assis= 
tance but do not need to be made dependent; and (7) a service 
must know the characteristics of the population *it serves and 
conduct follow-up evaluation (Guilfoy and Grothe January 1976 
{^Ml. I) , pp. 1.2-1.5) . . ' - • 

CEP began in October 1972 and ended'in June of 1975 r ^The 
target audience consisted of individuals 16 years of a^e or 
older who were neither employed fulltime nor going to school 
fulltime. The pro^ject was concerned with the career related^ 
needs of home^based adults (Arbeiter et al . 1978b^ p. 6).^ The 
specific project objectives . were to help clients (1) learn 
about growing and alternative carreers anti the education and 
skills required for themTj (2) become capable of assessing^ their 
carear interests, current attainments,,- and what they' needed to 
cio to prepare for a caree'r; (3) acquire information about ^ 
\oca' ^ar ler preparation and education programs and support - 



aorvicos; (4) make decisions about careers; and (5) develop 
and bocjin. an educational or training program which wOKild help 
them prepare for a new career (Arbeiter et al. 1978b, p. 7), 

* Rhode Island was chosen as the project site because it^ 
met t^Jcriteria for a good pilot site. Ideally, a pilot aite 
shoulH^Khibit the need for intended services, reflect signifi* 
cant characteristics of the country as a whole, and have t^^e 
local resources to support projebt goals and plans (Guilfoy and 
Grothe January 1976 (Vol. I), p. 4,1). Rhode/ Island met these 
criterias 85 percent of the popiAation could call Providence 
without a toll charge, the per capita Income/ of Rhodes Island 
residents was below the national average, the labor force w^s 
largely unskilled or semi-^skilled and immobilfe^ and 50. percent \ 
of the population over 16 who were not enrolled in sdhool did 
not have a high school diploma and almost one-third had less 
than an eighth grade education. And, although the need for 
further education and training existed, many of the people did , 
not take advantage of the numerous supportive agencies avail- 
able in the area (Guilfoy and Grothe January 1976 (Vol. I) , 
pp . 4.3-4.4). 

CEP was composed of five components i outreach, Research 
and evaluation, a resource center, counseling, and an informa- 
nt ion unit. Counseling was the core component; the other com- 
ponents functioned as supports (Arbeiter etal. 1978b, pp. 6-7) 

Outreach '^functioned as a public relations unit by develop- 
ing materials and techniques which would attract adults to CEP 
and providing information about the project to the general 
public^ and ^^6^ the prof essional ^ community (Guilfoy and Grothe 
January 1976 (Vol. I), p. 3.1). In order to inform the target 
audience of CEP • s services^ the outreach component used teie- 
vision and radio public service announcements, advertisemen^ts 
in local newspapers and magazines, press releases , televised 
coverage on news programs, guest appearances on niumerous local 
radio and television talk shows , posters , displays , brochures, 
flyers, form letters, and return postcards (Guilfoy and Grothe 
January 1976 (Vol. I), pp. 3.1-3.2). The goal ;of the outreach 
component was not to attract as many people as possible, but 
rather to attract . reasonable numbers of certain types of 
people at specif ic times (Guilfoy and Grothe January 1976 
'(Vol. I) , p. 3.2) . , 

The counseling component was the central component of the 
project and was the component best known to the general , public . 
The functions of the counseling component were to (1) help 
rllehts assess their interests and abilities and develop, 
implement, and revise career plans; (2) provide information on 
uducational and trai-ning requirements for career entry and on 
v/here to obtain the necessary education and training and sup- 



portiyi? servicus (ch^ld care^ ^financial aid, Gtc); and (J) 
provide encouragement and emotional support (Guilfoy and 
Grothe January 1976 (Vol. I), p, 3,3). 

Trained paraprofeBsionals staffed the counseling component. 
When a person called^ CEP eligibility was established (Was the 
caller a member of the target audience?) and an intake clerk 
set up an appointment for the caller with a counselor. Goun^ 
seling services were terminated when a client either made a 
decision or began implementing a decision. Some clients spent 
only a few days "tn^ounselihg; others ^pent many months. Some 
clients had one interview; others req^uired more than 20 
(Arbeiter et ,al. 1978b, p. 7) . • 

The purpose of the resource center was to identify, ob- 
tain, and make available career-related materials* The resource 
center Housed 1400 books and reference items ^ up-'to-date occu-- ^ 
pational files containing pamp^ets, brochurjs., clippings, and 
occupational briefs; 20ff catalogues on educational and training 
institutions in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts; 
directories on educational and training institutions nation-* 
wide, financial assistance, and opportunities in business and 
industry; and subscribed to 145 magazines and newsletters in 
such fields as adult education, counseling, and feminism 
(Guilfoy and Grothe January 1976 (Vol. 1), p. 3*7). Staff mem- 
bers made more use of the resource center than did the clients 
because of the nature of the collection and because no outreach 
effort was made in this area (Guilfoy and Grothe January 1976 
(Vol. I) , p. . 3.8).. 

The purposes of the information unit were to (1) establish 
and periodically update iliformation on educational institu- 
tions, training programs , and supportive service agencies in 
the community and (2) review eKisting career-related materials 
and develop new ones to meet the needs of ^the project's staff 
and clients (Guilfoy and Grothe January 1976 (Vol. I), pp, 
3- 9-3- 10) . 

The purpose of the Research and Evaluation component ^was 
to "...develop and implement ^procedures for the collection, 
analysis, and reporting of data for management and staff of the 
Project, -the sponsor, the Rhode island co^nmunityK and other , 
practitioners interested in the Project" (Guilfoy and Grothe 
January 1976 (Vol. I^, p. 3.12). . 

The follow-up study condupte.d by Arbeiter et al . (1978b) , 
provides information on the client characteristics of CEP 
uBors, CEP clients were predominantly female, white, and 20 
to-34 years old. ,Mpst were married and had one or two c|iil-- 
tiren who liverl at home. The incomes of CEp clients ringed 
from $5,000 to $13,000. The typical clients completed high 
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school. The few men who usod thf service were jingle, and 
under 30 yGmrB of age (Arbeitor al. 1978b, p* li) . . -CEP 
clients had worked from two to ten years, had been employed 
within the last five years, held their last job for three or 
fewer years, and had worked in a semi-skilled or unskilled 
capacity* They had made salaries of $5, 00 J or less at these 
jobs* Most were unemployed when they contacted the counseling 
service (Arbeiter et al. 1978b, p. ^1.3). The majority of 
clients saw CEP as a means to' help them attain jobs or make, 
career decisions (Arbeiter et al. 1978b, p. 15). AlthougK^the 
Career Education Project's alients were & diverse grbup, they 
al^l needed to better unders.tand their interests; abilities^ * 
value^ and goals and to obtain information about career 
trend^^ opportunitieSi and requirements i available educational 
and ski'll^training opportunities; and so^roeg of help in 
career--related areas. Clients' also needed, h^^lp in developrng 
and implementing career plans. Fifty-two percent of all 
clients' occupational objectivea were in the professional 
category as defined by the CensMs Code, 19 percent were in the 
service category, and 17 perceuw were in the clerical category 
(Arbeiter et al. 1978b, p. 27). , ■ - 

' Client reaction to CEP was oyerwhelmingly positive. They 
wero satisfied with their counselors, with the service they 
received, and with usincj the tel^phon^ as a means of communica- 
tion. "Clients felb that the project helped them achieve their 
goals,/ improve their situations, and develop more self-confi- 
dence" (Arbeiter et al. 1978b, p. 17). "Clients ... were sue- 
cessful in finding jobs or enrolling in pr6grams that they 
considered satisfying" (Arbeitef et al. i978b, p. 25). Some 
clients, however, indicated that they would have _pref erred 
facG-to^face counseling (ArbGltGr et al. 1978b, p. 18) j 
although telephone counseling is preferred to group procedures # 
se If -instruction , and media techniques (Arbeiter et al, 1978b, 

39) . / ; 

Although, according to clients, a positive reJationship 
between their job objectives and the jobs ^they too) after 
counseling existed in only one-third of the cases {Arbeiter 
et al. 1978.b, p, 34), 53. percent of all clients Aad higher ^ 
[)Ost-service salaries (Arbeiter et al. 1978b, p. 36), 

According to CEP clients, the.; six most acceptable ways 
for " providing career as-? stance are (1) work experience pro- 
qrams, (2) individual counseling, (3) formal cpurses^ (4) tel6^ 
phone counseling, (5) sel f --instructional materials, and (6) in^ 
formation provided through a library or resource ^center 
(Arbeiter et al. 1978b, p. 41). 
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/ Arfaeitor et al . theorized that CEP v^^as so succesaful 
because 

* , , those who needed^ wanted, and liked, the service 
sought it out, continued to use it, and were avails 
able for follow-up interviews... In contrast, these 
who did no^ need the service did not try it or did 
not continue it and were not available for follow-up 
interviews... It is equally logical to interpret CEP 
as a ^targeted service which reached its target pop^ 
^ ulat ion""hoine^based" women who required an incen'- ' 

tive to make the transition to work-^^and served that 
target population exceedingly well (Arbeiter et al. 
1978b, p.; 42) . ' " , , ^ 

Community-Basad, Itinerant Darivery. B^steins 

Conynunity-Basjed Education Counseling for Adults (CBECA) 
is a program sponsored by the Office o'^f Student Services, , = 
University of Wisaonsin--EKtension . The purpose of CBECA 
",,*is to help adults overcome personal barriers to continued 
education and to assist adults in making the what, how, when, 
and where of educational^ choices . " CBECA helps adults explore 
their educational -options and adjust to returning to school 
(Thompson and Jensen Marah 1977, p. 1) . Some of the ar2ults are 
illiterate; others are highly educated. Most. are work^oriented 
in their educational objectives (Thompson and Jensen March 
1977^ p. 9) , 

CBECA focuses on hit, education, whether for just a 
course or an entire p*rogram of study. Although the CBECA pro- 
gram is- sponsored by the University of Wisconsin — EKtension and 
promotes education, clients have been enrolled in more than 
110 other educational institutions (Thompson and Jensen March 
1977, p. 9) . 

CBECA is characterized by a highly individualized 'format 
(Thompson and Jansen March 1977, p. 11) . Peer counselors 
travel to places designated as coun'seling sites in their 
assigned conununi ties . Some counselors serve six to eight com^ 
muoitiep on a once-a-month basis; other counselors serve fe^^r 
communities' on a tiiore frequent bas^s (Thompson and Jensan March 
1977, p.-^ 1) ^ By using community-abased locations, such as 
' banks ^ libraries, city halls, court houses, and Indian reserva- 
tions (Jacobson January 1979a, p.. 61) , the counseling service 
is made more accessible to the potential user. Mu^^sf the 
uneasiness which a potential user might experience in a formal 
setting is alleviated. S.ulpsequent sessions might be conducted 
eleewhere, as apprbpriate dc necessary (Thompson and Jensen 
March 1977, p. >) , 
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Till? counHulors are uniployud part-time? (20 liDura per 
w^^ukii* Half of each counselor's time is spent with clients at 
^coknselinq sitesV the rest of the time is spent with clients 
who can't come to a counselinq site, contacting clients for 
fdlaow-up^ and conducting program publicity (Thompson and 
Jensen March 1977^ p* 1)* The "counaeliilg networks are managed, 
by area counse lors who spend half --time .counseling , half ^ti^^=^ 
superviaing oour^pelors" (Jacobson January 1979a, p* 61) * 

Although counselors do not 4iead to have a strong back-^ 
ground in counseling, counselor selection criteria include the 
abiiity to relate wall to others and a background which in- 
cludes some postsecondary education (Thompson and Jensen March 
1977, p. 3). Counselors also nfeed to be available in the 
evenings,>be mobile/ and be familiar with the communities 
(Thompson ^nd Jensen March 1^77, p. 8), 

Counselors who live in the area they work in are more 
sensitive tp the needs of the people of tha^ community, more 
aware of community resources # and more able to generate com-- 
mun^ty support than would be an outsider (Thonpson and Jensen 
March 1977, p. i Their part--time employment* is advantageous 

to CDECA because it makes available a large group of capable 
people who need a flexible schedule and ",.*the employment of 
morei people to cover smaller areas reduces travel expenditures 
greatly*' (Thompson and Jensen March 1977, p. 3) , Rather than 
maintaining a centralized data bank, each counselor maintains 
a file of information appropriate to his/her area (Thompson 
and Jensen March 1977, 5} . 

\ 

Three diverse regions in Wisconsin are now being served 
by CBECAi eight counties in southeastern Wisconsin, ten coun- 
ties in northern Wisconsin , and fourteen bounties in south 
central Wisconsin (Thompson and Jensen March 1977, pp. 5-7)* 
Nineteen educational counselors are employed and cover one 
hundred communities in the thirtyjtwo counties (Thompson and 
Jensen March 197-7# p. 1), Many d? the comntunity agencies and 
institutions offer *^their services and facilities to CBECA 
which ' considerably reduces pro ject expenses (Thompson and 
Jensen Barch 1977, p. 5). t ' 

TKe long-range gnals of CBECA are to develop and maintain 
a state-wide network and, possibly, develop a career-counseling 
component, better measure CBECA referral- Effectiveness, expand * 
cooperation with employment agencies by providing a counselor's 
services, and conduct. experiments with new models to provide , 
vocational and educational counseling (Thompson and JCTisfen 
March i977, p.. 11) . ^ - 

■' ' . ■ ■ ( ■ .' 
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t Ohib Co o perative Extension Service . 

THe Cooperative Ext^nBion Service was forinally founded in ' 
the United States by the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, although' 
. land*grant colleges had begun providing services before that 
(Harrington 1977, p. 122). Cooperative Extension is currently 
' . funded by (roughly) 40. percent federal, 40 percent state, and 
20 percent ^county nionies. Services are free to all who Wish 
' t5 use them (Harrington 1977, p. 126), 

, , The Ohio ^operative Exteftsion Service has agents in every 

dbunty in Ohio. "The most common county Extension agent staff 
includes three agents (agriculture , hoJfie economics, and 
4-H) - . . but some have more, some less ( The Ohio Cooperative 
Exterision Service n.d*, p, 2), Ohio's Cooperative EKtension 
Service makes, extensive, use of volunteers—approximately 
. 40,000 of them play ^ an active role in planning, developing, ^nd 
j conducting speqific programs at all levels in the state ( The 

O hio Cooperative Extension Service nad, ^ pL 2)* _ ( 

The Ohio Cooperative Extension Service is divided Into 
four program areas I Agriculture and IJatural Resources, Com- 
munity and Natural. Resource Development, Home' Economics , and 
4-H and Youth Development.. Within these four program areas, 
' the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service brings its resources 

to bear on the educational needs of Ohio citizens" ( The Ohio 
Cooperative Extension Service h,d., 1). ^ 

In addition to 'providing free adult education servicies to ^ 
Ohio citizens, the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service currently 
provides citeer information^Jto-young adults through the 4-H 
program. Even ts o£_J^WiyT:, 1977 through June 30, 1978 included 
career expiorffTibn into the^ food service area and an Ohio 4-H - 
Congress which was devoted to career exploration ( The Ohio 
C QOperative Extension Servic e n.d. , o, 70) . A Career Coun- 
seling. Coordinator has been designated in every Ohio county 
... eKcept twoi Sandusky and Wyandot ("Ohio Area and County Exten- 
tion Agents" n^d.). 
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Recg^MBfndatidns from the Literature 



The = literature regarding EICs contains numerous pertinent 
findings and reoonunendationa made by individuale well-known ' 
and highly respected in their fields* The literature ^ 
in the "area of EICs to organizational structuras -of EiafrT" ^ 

Governinent Rple\ . ' . - , 

Van Dusen^ Miller and Pqkorny (1978^ p.* 12)^ recominend 
that the role the state should assume in providing eduoatiqn^ 
al and caifeer information is to determine peoples' need f o^ . 
information and what resources are currently available > create 
a means by which ^ providers and consumers can work together to 
set goalsv seek monies to develop new activities and expand 
currant onps, arid establish an effective, means for evalu^ , ■ r 
atiori^ ^ ; ^ 

Both'Cros/ and Van Duaan/ Miller^ and Pokorny repommend 
that' the fpderal government subsidize informatidn dissemina^ 
tioni although for two different reasons. Cross '41978^ p, 17) 
fears that ^ without it, the vS^ell-educatad, who ^ already have 
the motivation / the irfformation networks, and the moneyv will 
beooma even better educated and that the poorly edubated, who 
do not^have the ''motivation, ^the information network^, and * 
the money/ will be left out N^f the new educational options. 
Van Dusen, Miller, and Pokorny see government silbsidi^ation of 
educational information centers as a means of ensuring 
neutrality of information, i.e*, ensuring that the informa- 
tion and advising provided is client-centered rather than, 
institution^centered . ^ 

Prom telephone and in-^person interviews which he conducted 
in the ten states (California, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Mew York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin) 
which contain approximately 57 percent of the United States 
population and the majority of the United States postsecondary 
institutions, Hilton also concludes that greater government 
Bubsidizatiort is necessary if lifelong learning is to be a 
reality for everyone*--including the poor and under-^educated 
adult (Hilton March 1979, p, 7). Hilton sees additional fund- 
ing as sb necessary that he forsees program activity as not 
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being sustained or expanded without it (Hilton March ^ 1979, 
p. le) . ; ^ ^ ; / 

According to Hilton, if funding levels remain the same . 
as they are now., the direct jfunding of large numbers of local 
aounseling canters will not be feasible* However , existing 
local counselirig centers might be designated as EIGs, and be 
provided access to an EIC data bank (Hilton iJanuary 1979, 

Desirable Program' Functions . ^ • 

Cross (1978, p. 38) feels that making a self-assessment 
instrument available to adults would render them an important 
service. Efforts should be made to discover what adult 
learners , want to know about themselves, examine existing in-- 
struments for appilcability and then modifying them or devising 
new ones as appropriate, and recpmmend a program which would 
administer the instrument and interpret the results. 

In January 1979, a survey of EIC programs in 44 states 
was conducted/ The states ranked various EIC program functions 
in order of priority. The order in which the states ranked 
the pridtities are as follows: ^ 

Determining what inforrriatidn should be provided 

Determining types and amounts of services 
provided by core and center "staff 

Publioizlng EIC services among state residents 

Writing the EIC state plan 

Coordinating EICs with othe.r similar programs 

Collecting, updating, validating, and disseminating 
information to the public 

Assessing the need for an EIC program 

Managing the prpgram once it is operational' 

Identifyiny funding alternatives for the program 

Training EIC staff . " 

Establishing and identifying the role of an 
advisory committee 

Establishing criteria for designating local centers 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
''5. 
V 6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

1.2. 
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13:. Evaluating EIC effort B 

14, Defining legal and ethical policy is^^es 
related to the program 

15, Using .computers in^^^sseminating^nforma 

16, Using toll-free telephone inqui/ry aystems 

17, Documenting the /need for bet^r national funding 



(Hilton January 1979, 



7) 



A follow-»up stud^ of clients/^of the Rhode Island Caree3 
Education Project determined that, from^a client polnt-o£-view# 
the five most beneficial services were (in order) the (1) guid- 
ance and support of the counselor, (2) printed materials, i , 
(3) bcQUpational information// (4) resource center, and (5) efS- 
ucation and training inforn^ation (Arbeiter at al, 1978b, 
P* 22) , , . ^ \, ■ . / ' ■ . 

Planning Considerations 

An article which appeared in the April 1978 Bulletin 
rpcommends that the following items be taken into consideration 
when planning an EICi (1) an EIC system should, be broadly 
based; (2) existing resources should be used; (3) cooperative 
planning should include important segments of the higher ed-^ 
ucation, guidance, ^and vocational planning coimnunities; (4) EIC 
funding should come from a , variety of sourcesr (5) only'timely, 
accurate, and unbiased intor nation directly or closely^ela^ed 
to educational or career decision-making should be provided 
by the system; (6) an evaluating mechanism should be built 
into the program r (7) the EIC system should be designed to 
serve ail residents of the state; and (8) EICs should be 
institutionally and governmentall^ neutral, aid individuals | 
in making decisions rather than making decisions for the | 
clients, and not state preference for one career or school \ 
over another ( "Progress April 1978, p, 1)^ | 

• ■ ' ' . p. 

The homebound should also be considered when planning an 
EIC Van Dusen, Miller, and Pokorny (1978, p. 7) recomnend \ 
the establishment of a statewide telephone network or the use 
of advisory services that travel from place to place so that 
the homebound have access to the services of an EIC. 

Organizational Structures 

"? r ~ . ^ \ 

Heffernan, Macy, and Vickers reconmend the following as 
being appropriate for delivery of services i (1) free--standing , 
agencies, (2) new institutions in existing systems, (3) con^ 
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sortuims of institutions, and (4) t^w units within^ estab- 
lished institutions (January 1976, p.' 7). 

The concept of ElCs-which Hilton (January 1979, 7) 
finds emerging is one in which ElCs prixnarily provide a 
aentJfally developed bank of information which would be dii^ 
seminated through an existing .network of counseling ageneies. 
A core staff would be responsible for ensuring that data col^ 
lected was accuratpv deciding what data to collect, cdllectlng 
the data, and determining the form in which the data would be 
disseminated to the pounseling agencies* 

Van Dusen, Miller, and Pokorny {1978| pp, 8-11) envision 
effective EIC state network as hping comptehennive (pro- 
vidihg information and oouneeling on all educatienal options) , 
coordinative (bringing togejther s.tate and federal funding 
agencies, educational institutions, local information agencies 
businesses and industries, and the potential learner), and 
evaluative (identifying existing services and assessing their 
effectiveness, delineating the need for educational and career 
information, describing! major gaps,, and evaluating the* quality 
ofi information that the EIC network both gathers and dispenses 
» ^ ■ _^ 

eWntralization of some Services is recommended to reduce 
duplication of effort and cut casts, . "Staff training pro^ 
grams can be developed at the state level for ufe by various-' 
service agencies.. A central, comprehensive information 
bank can, be made available to local providers at less cost 
than when information files are developed and maintained 
'individually'. Consistency of information and quality of ser-^ 
vice should characterize any statewide network" (Van busen, ' 
Miller, and .Pokorny 1978, p* 4) . 

% ' ■ . ' 

The cluster approach is recommended for delivery of EIC 
services*. A physical center, according to Van Dusen, Miller, 
^nd Pokorny, may be unnecessary.' "Where possible, the funding 
provided by the federal government shoj^l^ be used to creafee 
and maintain a network, building on agencies already in opera-- 
tion and coordinating^ existing resources" (Van Dusen, Miller, 
and Pokorny 1978, p, 4) , % 

Data Collection ^ , . 

^ Cross (1978, p, 31) suggests* that a central agency should 

devise a model to collect and classify learning resources and 
to limit that classification scheme "... to 'organiied instruc- 
tion' along the lines of the National Center for Education 
Statistics definition of adult education. " The central agency 
would devise , forms and procedyres for the efficient collection 
and storage of data, but the local jurisdictions would use the 
forms and procedures to collect and update information 



efficiently. "The responsibility for collecting and Jceeping 
current learning opportunities available nationally would be 
assumed by the central agency . " 

/ The career and educational information collected needs 
to be fairly local becauae aaulta are generally geographically 
immobile {"Aids;,." January 1977, p. 3),^ \ 

Ways to Deliver Services 

Because reeearch shows that people in low-income areas 
and people who l|ave low educational attainment prefer services 
which provide "j^etsonaL contact and because higher income 
groups are better able to cope with less personalized ways to 
match their intefi^B^s^o, available., l^arn^ 

alized counseling servicfcs sHo^ui^d be overrepresented in low-^ 
income areas and^ to compensate for the expense which per- ' 
sonalized counseling entails, fwer personalized services 
should be' offered in more affiueht areas (Cross 1978, p. 40)^ 

Cross continues .her recommendation by stating that in-- 
experienced learners be offered one-on-one counseling, : 
average people who need help at certain points be offered . 
group methods and computerized guidance^ systems, and more 
independent people be offered self-instructional> packages 
(Cross 1978, p.. 42) . ^ ^ 

Location of EICs ' . , 

/ Heffernan, Macy, and Vickers are in agreement with Cross 
in that all recoiwnend that EICs should be located on neutral 
ground, ^ .This means that' an institution or agency which pro- 
vides brokerage services should be separate from an institu- 
tion or agency which awards cretiit or degrees* or provides 
instruction (Heffernan, Macy, and vickers' 1976, p^* 6 and 
Cross 1978, p. 33) .\ . 

Cross (1978, p, 33) further reconmends that information 
centers be located in low^income neighborhoods because re- 
search findings consistently show^ that "...proximity is a 
significant factor in^the use pf educational . services . " 

Serving the Total Person 



lervin^ tne 

Ser\dn 
:reasinq \h 



.nq the'. total person is reaommended as a means of in- 
creasing the participation of underserved populations. "Pro^ 
vLding information and financial aid won't help if the learn- 
ing programs are not appropriate to their needs. Providing 
attractive learning options won't help unless people know 
about them and outmoded images of 'school^ are changed. Im= 
proved images won't help if child care and ,cdsts remain 
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problemMi and po it goes" (Cross 1978^ p» 1?) • 

Thompson and Jensen reconmend that honeduoational# in 
addition to aducational, institutions and agencies be used so 
thai* the total person can be served. "Agencies providing 
ampXoyihent information^ vocational^ rehabilitation assistanc©, 
firancial ai4^ or social services illustrate the noneducation* 
al help that can be available to clients" (Thompson and Jensen 
March 1977, p. 5) * ; / 
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, , CHAPTER III 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES ' * 

' « _ . - ^ = 

After reviewing literature relevant to understanding the 
purpose and seope of EIC activities across the nation^ the 
projectstaff* planned several types of survey activities to 
^assess current services and information provided by a number 
of; organizations in 'Ohio. The first type, or mode, was devel^ 
oping and vsending a survey to selected organizations to deter^ 
mine the nature and extent of their ElC-related ai^tiv^ tierf. 
The second mode was site visitation to SMSAs where a nuntoer of 
representatives, usually directors 'of various organisations, 
were interviewed. Site visits included tours of facilities, 
introductions to other staff, gathering of handouts , brochures 
etc*, and brief meetings with clients whenever possible. ' 

■ A third mo^e of surveying was telephonlftg the directors or 
other staff of various organisations for data about their 
operations. A final mode^ was conferring with heads of state 
agencies and departments that in some way related to EIC ac^ 
tivities. These conferences were held in the interviewee's 
offices in Columbus and provided ..for a two-way exchange of 
information along with establishing possible liaisons for 
future contact^ .with other state agencies. In addition > 
project /staff attended pertinent statewide conferences and ^in^ 
vited two consultants to Coluinbus to confer about their 
involvement in developing EICs in other states* 

Rationale for Us ing SMSAs 

Standard metropolitan atatistical areas (SMSAs) are used 
as the basis for assessment and recommendations in this re-^ . 
port* There are^ 16 SMSAS in Ohio which ericompass 80 percent 
of the spates' population (Map 1 in Appendix VI) , The 
ba lance ^of -St ate areas are divided into three regions i north-- 
east, northwWt, and southern (Maps in Appendix VI). 

Since. 1910, the Bureau of the Census has used Metropolitan 
Districts to classify entire areas in and around cities in 
which the sacti vitles form an integral economic and social 
unit. By 1959, the concept evolved to encompass more qualifi= 
cations along with a change in title to Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area. The SMSA classi fication is extensively used 



by numerous government agencies as a standard area for gather- 
ing, analysing, and publishing statistics since it distin-- 
guishes between mei-ropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas and 
accounts for places of industrial and population concentration. 

.An SMSA always Includes a city with at least 50,000 population 
or a city with at least'25,000 population in a densely popu^ 

•l^ted area with .at least 50,000 population * An SMSA may in- 
clude contiguous counties^ if at least 75 percent of their 
labor force is nonagricultural . The title of SMSAs is always 
the name of the largest city or a combination of. two largest 
cities* ' (U,S,^ Department of Comirerce/ 1977) 

As of 1977, there are 27 7 SMSAs in the United States, With 
16' located all or in part in Ohio. The population of these 16 
'SMSAs is 8,543,800 or approKimately 80 percent of the Ohio 
total of 10,701,400, The 16 SMSAs include 3-9 of the 88 coun-- 
ties in Ohio, leaving 49 counties with a total population of 
2,157,600. The three largest SMSAs, Cleveland, Cincinnati, ■ 
and Columbus, each have over a^million population. The SMSAs 
with the least Ohio population a^e located on the southeastern 
boundaries and are part of their contiguous states' SMSAs. 

SMSAs have been selected over various other divisions of 
Ohio used by state agencies and organisations (Map 1 in Appen^ 
dix VI) because EIC services must be Ibcated where the most 
potential users have access. Since the bulk of the population 
r.esid#^ within the SMSAs, EICs would be best organized within 
them as\well. 

' The population concentration in SMSAs makes them ideal for 
identifying clusters of organizations that presently do or may 
need to cooperate with each other to provide seryioes. The 
mandate in t^f EIC legislation is that all of the population 
has reasonable\aocess to services. Reasonable access is diffi-' 
cult to generalise for an entire state's diverse population. 
Individuals in lirger cities often feel that reasonable access 
is B twenty-minute dfi^e across town or ride on a bus, while 
those living in rural areas may be accustomed to driving much 
further and longer for necessary services. The best assurance 
of access for moat of Ohio's citizens is to organize EIC ser- ^ 
vices iri the densely populated areas at this time. 

Although organisation of SMSAs is preferred, other divi^ 
sions which include the balance-off state areas could be i 
feasible. One such division is pt^imarily used by state agen-- 
cies which organised or reorganizfid during Governor Gdlligan's 
administratipn. .These district lines were drawn by dividing 
the states ' 88 counties into 11 more . or less equally sized 
rotjions. The nuraau of Vocational Rohabilitation uses this 
division, with ^slight modification, for its distrib.utiQn of 
local service difltricte {Map 1 in Appendix VI).' 
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Surveys ' ' - 

A survey instrumant (Appendix III) N^as developed to yield 
as mucb information as possible regardirvg the wide range of 
servlcaa and information that organiEations or centers could bp 
providing. This survey, approved by the dhio State University 
Human Subjects' Review Committee, was sent ^ 192 sites .selected 
as representative of Ohio orgahi nations ^^romding l 
Services* - A niOTber of sites .ware selected fhom each SMSA and 
the three balanee-^df --state , or rural, areas* \sites which 
represent different types of ortanlzatione offering ElC-related 
services were selected from each SMSA.. The types arei ^ ^ * - 

1. Centers supported by ind functioning as part of higher 
ediication institutions , such as. counseling centers and 
placement offices which mostly Serve enrolled students, 
* including adults. ' 

,2. Centers in some way affiliated with or supported in 
^art by higher education institutions but also having 
outside support Istate, federal^ or private) to pro- 
vide services to adults not enrolled . 

3. Centers affiliated with and supported by conmunity 
organisations, such as a public library or YWCA, 

4. Centers primarily independent of higher education or 

" \ public" support which are supported by grants from foun^ 

dations, corporations, and/or client fees, etc. 



5; Centers recei^ving a £j0rtion of their funds from, a 

variety of state or federal' agencies, such as CETA, Co-- 
operative Extension Service, Proprietary Schools, JVS. 

6. Private corpo5:ations which offer EIC type services and 
information to their employees. 

More specifically,, the following organizations were iden^ 
tified, listed, and, in many cases, surveyed for this study: 

Proprietary schools 
Two year colleges 

Joint vocational schools . ' . 

Private organisations ' ^ 

Social service agencies ^ 
Special interest-^or iented organizations 

Comptehensi ve Training and Employment Act (CETA) agencies 

Cooperative Mxtenslon Service offices 
\ Others, including armed forces recruiting stations 
^ Public schools * 

Pour year colleges/univorsities 



EKLC 
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Rahabilitation agencies ^ 
Public Itbrarias ^ * / 
Fortune 500 firms 

All of these are listed, with addrassi phone numbers, and con- 
tact persons (when^known) , in the Directory of Organisations 
Providing Education Information/Career Counseling S to 
Ohio's Post-Secqndary Population (197 £) which is included as a 
separate part of this report, ^ * , 

The sites for' the study were selected from compilation of 
the lists acquired from a number of cooperating organizations^* 
along with those gleaned from comprehensive searches ofs 

1. pertinent literature available in journals, ERIC, con-- 
ference proceedings ^ etc , 

> 2, library referehces and directories 

3, telephone directories of major cities 

4, membership lists of professional organizations 

The individuals, agencies, or organizations which provided 
lists for the study are: 

Catalyst 

Cooperai|ive Exte^/sion Service (Clarence Cunningham) 

piaplaced Hdinemakers (Business and' professional Women's 
Foundation) . 

Education Opportunity Centers ' ^ ^ 

Governor's Grant Offica--CETA 

Minor ity> Women Employment Program 

National B ' nai B'rith (Susan .Drown) 

National Center for Educational Brokering 

Ohio Board of Rectents, Li,felong, Learning 

Ohio nureau of Elmploymerit Service 

Ohio Career i n formation^ System (OCIS) (Debbie Gorman) 
Ohio Collocje Association (Gary Andeen) 
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Ohio Depa^rtment of Ec*ucN>ticri, Divigion of Guidance and 
Testing (Ray Wasil) , , 

i Ohio Department of Vocatipnal Education/Adults (William 
Ruth) ■ ^ ^ 

Ohio Occupational Information Coordinating Conunitt^e 

i Ohio Office of Manpower Development . ^- ' - ■ 

' ' * . 

PLACE (jean Patterson) 

Rehabllitatipn' Services Commission (T^rry Etling) 

State Board of School and College Registry (Frank Albanesa) 

State Library of phio (Richard Cheski) ' \ * 

The first wave of surveys was followed with reminder tele- 
phone calls and a second mailing when necessary* In additio^ir 
surveys were sent , to several organiiations which were identi*^ 
fied through returned sjNrveys* 

' A total of 77 (40 percent) of the surveys were returned^ 
although six were not used because they arrived^ after the dead- 
line date or were too incomplete* Data from trie 71 (37 percent 
of total sent) useable questionnaires was coded and punched for 
computet analysis* it was statistically analyped with several 
programs of tha Statistical Programs for the Social Scie^ices 
(SPSS) * Results are reported in the next chapter, of this re- 
port, along with tables displaying some of the findings. 

Site Visits . / , 

Seven of the sixteen SMSAs in Ohio were selected for si'te 
visits on t^e basis of si7*e and geographic distribution* Appen 
dix III indicates SMSAs and balance-^of --state places visited.' 
Time cohstraints limited the number of visits possible , ^ thus 
forcing project staff "to choose representative SMSAs and 
balance-'Of-state cities* Appointments were scheduled with ' 
representatives of . several organizations during each site 
visit, . In addition, economic and demogr'aphic dat^ a^out the 
community was gathered! from local reference sources whenever 
possible* Appendix III contains a list of places visited and , 
primary persons dont»cted* The site visits afffarded oppor-^ 
tunlties to see the facilities, learn how accessible they are 
to their clients,' talk to staff members and meet with clients 
on an informal basis* Examples of handouts and forms given 
to clients were qathered, ^long with any literature ' generally 
provided to clients or potential clients. 



Thqk site vlBiCs were very important for understanding the 
networks . and lialisonE among the various organizatons pro- 
viding 3*IC teype sprvices in thp communities* The contact per- 
sonsi usuaily 1:he directors, have, for the most part, compiled, 
diraotories fbr their ©wn use o£ other individuals , agencies, 
organizations , refftf^ances, etc. that can 1^ contacted for 
client .referrals or^ additional information. Visiting project 
staff contacted se,v6ral of these resources while in the com- 
munitiy ;,f or additional information about the working relation- 
ships<among the c^rganizatibns. , 

Telephone Surveys . 

Numerous tel^ftphone calls were made to contact persons in 
state agenciea^br in organizatipns around the. state that wquM 
not be visife^ by project staff. These yielded information 
regarding se^ices provided and/or linkages among the organic 
z|itions in /cheir geopraphic regions, in some cases, telephone 
cills were made instead of sending surveys because of time and 
other cons'traints, ' 



Meetings 



Meetings, wer'e held with representatives of state agencies 
'^nd departments feo. a&sess state--wide activities that relate to 
EICs'. As a result , numbfer of important liaisons were estab- 
lished that will hm useful for coordinating and increasing EIC 
services in the state. Understanding the organization of the 
state's various agencies, their service, divisions of the state,' 
and their(pEechniques for disseminating information is , upeful 
for organr^ng and establishing the^ EIC program in Ohio. In / 
many cases the representatives volunteered to serve on advisory 
conunittees or, in other ways offered their agerfcy • s cooperation 
to the EIC program effort. 

Conferences \ s ' 



Project sta attended the following conferences to widen*-, 
their understandin0 of th6 impact of these programs' efforts 
ancl findings on the development of the EIC program In Ohioi ^ 

1, Lifelong Learni ng Needs Asseisment Conference , April 
26-2 7 , Akron (Theme i! Assessing' the needs^of adult 
learners. Keynote speaker i Patricia Cross) 

Ohio Conte> renc e on Career Rducation y May 17-18 ^ Col urn- 
Bus 'TTfie me ^^^brT^or^^^n^^^on^ I Industry, 
Labor and 'Edub^tion) 

St ate QcQUpa tiQnal^ Information Conference , May 22, 
r979# Columbus (Theme i Introduction to major sources 
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of occupational data and its diseemination in Ohio) 

4'. ' Master Planning for Adult Laarneg^ # May 23-24^ Colum- 
bus (Theme I Providfng adults with opportunities to 
learn in Ohio. Keynote speaker 1 Alan Knox) 

These ponferences t/so provided opportunities tio meet individ- 
uals involved in EIC activities, to discuss their programs or 
to schedule future appointments* Discussipns with representa*- 
tives'from other states were yVery helpful to ascertain how 
their EIC programs have been developed and marketed to their 
constituents. - 

Consultants 

Two out-of-state consultants were invited to meet with the 
project staff in Colimibus for day-long conferences. 

1, William J. Hilton, Director, Office of Information 
Services, Illinois State Scholarship Commission, llli^ 
nois, May 7, regarding a national perspective of EIC 
programs, outcomes of his national survey, planning 
and political considerations for EIC programs, etc. 

2. Marilyn Jaeobson, Director of the Adults Career Advo-- 
cates Project, Northwestern University, Illinois, May 

- 18, regarding outcomes of her survey of Chicago's in-^ 
formation centers, possible models for EICs^ needs 
assessment , GETA, connections , etc. ^ 

A statistlciar\ v{ith expertise in computer analysis, Richard 
Haller, Columbus, was consulted to aid in the statistical in^ 
terpretation' of the data from the returned surveys. 

Several National Center for Research in Vocational Educa-- 
tion staff members were also consulted when appropriate^ to ^> 
their area of expertise. Among others, Dr. Robert CampbeU , 
Senior Research Specialist, ,who is currently developing a typ- 
ology of adult career counseling needs and servic^jS, provided, 
project staff with valuable insights about counseling adults 
rogarding carQer aoncerns. Dr, Nod McCaslin'.s work in asses-- 
' aing needs for career education programs was useful for ascer^ 
talninq possible heed's assessmont techniques for EICs. 

The following Chapter 4 of this report discusses the 
findings from these various modes of assessing the status of 
the file program in Ohio. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS OF THE ASSESSMENT 



As described in the previous chapter ^ a number of pro- 
cedures were used to assess the extent of EIC services in the 
# s^ate* Care has been taken, in every way possible, to report 
results accuraltely and comprehensively, A broad definition 
of an EIC. has provided the basis for assessment. Every con- 
sideration has been given to fair presentation of highly sub- 
jpctive data which was self -^reported by organiiati^s. In no 
way does this report -intend to serve as an fevaluat^n of the 
organizations or services surveyed , 

Despite. the attempts to include as many organisations as 
possible;, there surely are^ others that have not been included 
This chapter'' will report the results according to the modes 
used for assessment. Conclusions and suggestions are pre- 
sented in Part II u Planning for Career Education Information 
Se rvices for -Qhio ^ Git^ens of this report and reiterated 
briefly *^n Part vi ' SyTib^sis of Career and Education Informa- 
tion Servlces^for the" Ohio Citizens Report . 

Surveys . ^ 

Tables have been generated to display data responding to 
several itemp on the surveys, ' Thm total number^ or n, of 
surveys returned was 71 out of 192 sent. Appendix III lists 
all organizations that received and returned surveys. These 
data, therefore , represent 37 percent of the organisations 
which ware sent surveys. Table 1 reports the numbers of 
organisation locations in the SMSAs.and the balance-of-state , 
It is important to n6te that organisations from Cleveland, 
with 21 .percent'of the 71 responses .and Columbus^ with 11 
percent, are heavily represented in the results* Surveys 
from 28 percent, the balance-of-state organisations, repre- 
sent cities and towns not geographically located within the 
boundaries of SMSAs. . 

The data about clients served by the organisations during 
an average month is^ too variTed and inconsistent for computer 
analysis. p The abstracts ("EIC Briefs") in Part V 'of this 
report cite this data as was reported by each organization 
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{joneral observations can be made, however, regarding the popu- 
lation served by these Ohio organisations. -Most ^re women, 
although a sizeable number of men are served , who^are between 
eiqhteen and fifty-four years old, with more in ttie twenty-five 
to forty-four age range than any other- Almost all clients are 
uaucaaians; some are. Blacks, along with a very few Orientals 
and Spanish-surnamed , Most have completed high school and soire 
college and are either homemakers or employed full or part-^time 
Most report annual incomes under $8,000, although a siEsabla 
number report up to $14,000. ... 

Table 2 is an aggregate of the answers to the survey 
question, *'your organization is physically located in, affili^ 
ated with, funded. by (check as many as apply)*" It indicates 
that most, or sixty-four percent, of the organizations 
returning surv#ys,^ ate in some way connected to higher educcu = 
fion institutions. More, howevar, or twenty-seven percent, 
ai( actually funded by state agencies than the twenty funded by 
blqher education institutions. The in:Stitutional category, 

cjther," includes the public schools and cooperative eKt|fnsion 
service Si , ^ / 

Note that the organizations* location or affiliation does , 
n necessarily indicate their funding sources* Also, ^ every 
organization' checked as many as applied and could therefore be 
located, affiliated, or funded by any number of the institu- ' 
tion.s li'Bted, 

Again I there is no way to analy ze the annual budget data 
by computer since total budgets are not reported by most or^ 
ganizations. They do indicate approKimately one-third federal 
and one-third estate sources of funding. This data and data 
regarding staffing is reported whenever possible in the "EIC 
Briefs,'* Part V of this report. 

Table 3 reports the percehtages of organizations currently 
providing speci fied services r along with those planning to pro-- 
vide or havincT requests to provide them. In many cases, the 
listed servicfis were simpLy not applicable to the organisa- 
tions* purposes and were therefore indicated as such. Of all 
scrvices^j career counseling and referrals to other agencies 
are provided by most (82 percent) . Providing literature is 
the service offered almost as often (79 percent) , although 
another 4 percent plan to have it within '^-ya.at. 

While offered by 63 percent, testing services are planned 
by another 4 percent with 6 percent having requests to provide 
testjing. The least offered service is computer searching at 
18 percent, although 4 percent plan to offer it and another 9 
percent have requests to do so. 
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Table 4 indicates the types of information provided^ 
aqain by percentages* More complete descriptions of some of 
the information are found in Part I 6f this report, Mostr or 
78 percent^ provide information about career opportunities. 
Approximately 60 percent provide post secondary related infor-- 
mation while the least offered information concerns military 
career opportunities. About half offer GED information^ with 
20 percent reporting that it is not applicable to their organ^ 
ization. 

The availability of various types of materials is reported 
in Table 5 by percentages of yes or no answers. The types 
least available are related to the newer technology of the 
field* No organization has needle sorts, while only 9 percent 
have microfiche data bases and .11 percent have access to an 
interactive computer system. Several organizations cite 
coin's microfiche and OCIS's computer data base, although 
others indicate that they would like to have either^ or both. 
At least two-thirds of the organizations have the other types 
of materials, and most offer post secondary information in ^* 
some format* 

The next, Table 6, displays the percentages of organiza-- 
tions usin<J''"various techniques to inform the public of their 
services. About half regularly send diirect mail notices and 
ads in the telephone directory while a thi^d use newspaper, 
television, and radio announcements regularly* .Billboards 
and community area displays are least used on a regular bases*; 

Table 7 indicates that most^ 6 3 percent, of the clients 
contact the organizations by telephone, while another 42 per-^ 
cent walk in for service or information. Although 56 percent 
indicate some' contact by mail^ it is the le^ast regularly used 
mothod* About one^fifth of the clients are referred^ by other 
aqoncies as their first contact with the organization* Table 
9 indicates that 76 percent of the organizations receive 
referrals from other organizations^ whilei 72 percent made 
referrals to others. 

Table 8 shows that 50 percent of the organizations are 
located on a bus line, ).^;hile 73 percent have free parking 
nearby, 'Few, only 16 ^percent, provide brief child-=care ser- 
vices for their clients. ^ 

In general^ the surveys show^that .the organizations sur-- 
veyed offer a wrae^T^ange of services and information with 
varied degrees of co;nprehensi veness to a somewhat narrow range 
of the population in Ohio, Few organizations returned surveys 
with all questions answered^ although most attempted to pro- 
vide as much information as they could despite their different 
systems of record keeping. 



Table 1 

EIC LOCATIONS WITHIN 20 MILES OF AN SMSA, 



SMSA ; ^ Number Percentage 

Akron ' .4 6% 

Cincinnati 6 ' 9 

Clevelarid • 15 21 

/ 

Columbus ' ^ 8 11 

Dayton ^ ' J 1 1 

Hamllton^Middletown 1 1 

Lima 1 1 

Lorain-Elyria 2 3 

Mansfield. 3 4 ; 

Marietta . 1 ^ 1 

Toledo , 4 ^ ^ 6 

Ypungstown ^ 2 3 

Balance of state 20 ' ^28 



Total 68^ 95% 

' n ^ 71 out of 192# 3 no response 
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Table 

AGGREGATE OF LOCATIONS - AFFILIATIONS - FUNDING 



Type 


Location' 


Affiliated 


Funded 


Total 


College/Univarsl ty 


20% 


24 I 


20% 


64 % 


State Agency 


5 


11 


27 


43 


Federal Agency 


^ 1 ^ 


4 


22 


27 


Joint Voaational School 


? 


7 


6 ' 


22 


CETA - City Hall 


2 


6 ' 


11 


19 


Small, Private, Profit *1 

! 


6 ' 


S 


6 


17 


Librjary 


6 


3' 


3 


12 


Neighborhood, Conununity Center 


5 




0 


7 


United Way 


2 


2 


2 


6 


Educational Br'' .ring Agency 


1 


„ 3 


1 


5 


Women's Center ' 
Other* 


1 
15 


2l 


0 
12 


4 

50 



4 



(Continued) 
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^Table _2_ (Cont'd.) ' ■ 
AGGREGATE OF LOCATIONS -.AFFILIATIONS - FUNDING 



*Includesi Local srriall school districts 
Cooperative Extension Service- 
Network/Consortium 
Ohio Bureau EinplGyTnent S^i^rvices 
l.krgm business 
Church 

Shopping centar 
VMCA 

Unio.T , . 



17 
9 
7 

e 
-I 

4 

3 
2 
2 
1 



6*0 
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Table _J_ 
STATUS OF SERVICES OFFERED BY EICs 





Currently 
Provided 


Plan to provide 
within a year 


Have requests 
to provide 


Not 

Applicable 


Caraer counseling 


82% 


1% 


3% . 


3% 


Educational counseling * 


61 


0 


1 


11 . 


Referrals to other agencies 


82 


1 = 


0 


4 


Client advocacy 


34 


0 


6 


13 


Tasting (interests^ aptitudes^ 
abilities) 


63 


4 


6 


6 ' 


Providing literature (careers ^ 
education^ etCt) 


79 


4 


*1 


1 


Gomputer searches for education 18 
and career information 


4 


9 


23 


Seminar s/v;orkshops 


60 


/ 4 


31 , 


10 


Courses (credit or non-credit) 


47 


6 


11 


13 


Job referrals 


58 


0 


6 


11 


1 •' . •■ ■ ' 


n ? 71 


out of 19S .. 
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Table 4 



STATUS OF INFORMATION PROVIDED BY EICs 



Currently; Plan to provide Have requests 
Provided within a year to provide 



OED requirements/programs 
dL^P requirements/programs 
Post ; secondary i,nstitutions 



Post ^eeondary ■■ 

application/entrance 
requirements 

Post secondary financial' 
aid/scholarships 

Post secondary degree/certified 
programs 

Post secohdary courses 

Career opportunities/re- 
quiremehts - 



Credit/non-'credit/nori-degree/ 
continuing education 
courses/programs 

Proprietary school/trade school 
, programs 



55% 
, 42 
61, 
62 

56 
59 
63 

78 ■■ 
62 

52 



0% 
3 ' 
0 
0 



0 
1 



1% 
3 
1 
0 



0 

1 



Not 
Applicable 

20% 

18 

14 

16 



14 

16 

13 
6 



Military career opportunities 3,S 



18 
24 



l^ntinued) 
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; Table _4_ (Cont'd.') ' 

STATUS OF INFORMATION PROVIDED BY EICs . ' 

^ Currently Plan to provide Have requests Not 

Provided within a year to provide Applicable 

Vocational career ^ 731 0% ^ 3% * ♦lit 

f opportunities ' • . 

Veterans educational benefits 51 3 . 3 ' 17 

Interview/resume-wfi ting/ job 65 3 6 ^ 10^ 

seeking skills 

Local/state job opanihgs 54 1^ ' ' 1 13 

Self assessment instrunients 55 4 4 . XO 
(interest inventories / ^ etc , ) 



n ^ 71 out of 192 



63 



EKLC 



YES 
73% 


NO 

N 

11% 


9 


65 


0 


72 


11 


.62 


82 


10 


80 


11 



, , . • Table _J_ 

' ' , MATERIALS AVAILABLE IN EICs 

Manual files of educational occupational information 

Microfiche data base (specify systeni) 

Needle-sort infprmation (specify, system) 

Interactiv© computer data base (specify system) 

Post secondary catalogs, handbooks, schedules, etc. 

Brochures* pamphlets, fliers, etc. about post secondary education^ 
training opportuhities - ' ' • 

Occupational Outlook Handbook ' 75 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 73 

College information reference books , 73 

Bureau of Labor Statistics job information 70 16 
Textbooks 

Slides", filips, other ,A-v material " gj^ 

Tests, examples of tests gg| 

Handouts your organization prepares- of materials adapted from other 59 24* 

sources , . ^' 

Ixamplea of resumes, application forms, etc. 78 7 



9 
14 
14 

16 

68 20 
24 



n ^ 71 out of 192 

• .6.; 
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Table _J_ 

TECHNIQUES USED TO INFORM PUBLIC OF SERVICES 



Telephone book lis.tings/advertisaments 
Television/radio announcements ; 
*Newspapsr announcernants/advertlsements 
Posters in public places 
Direct mail^notices/brochures 

■i - \ 

Printed information in display racks at 
public places \ / - 



Billboards 

Exhibits in shopping centers/, community 
centers , churches , etc . f 

Special community meetings ^ 



Regularly 
51% 
21 
' 32 
23 
49 

6 
4 

21 



OccasioJially 
4%. 
38 
■ 41 
42 
30- 
25 

7 
41 

41 



Never 
21% 
17 
6 

10 
4 

13 

51 
23 

11 



n - 71 out of 192 



\ 



\ 
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Table 7 
HOW CLIENTS CONTACT EICs 



Walk in 

Referral from another agency 
Mail 



Most often 
63% 
42 
21 
16 



Sometimes 
24% ' 
47 
63 
56 ' 



Never 
1% 
0 
' 4 
9* 



n = 71 out of 192 

Table _8_ 
ACCESS AND CHILD E .SERVICES 





1 


Yes 


No 


Not applicable 


Is located on a bus Line 




53% 


,24% 


11% 


flaa free parkijig nearby? 




73 


,16 


3 . , 


Provides brief child care? 




14 


66 






n - 71 out of 192 




M 




^ " 1 






i 
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Table _9_ 

, , , REFERRALS TO AND FROM OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

•Does your organization make referrals to other agencies or organizations of|ering 
similar services? 

Yes 72% No 17% 

,». 

Does your organization receive referrals from others? 
'Yes 76% No 11% ■ ' . 
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si to Viol tB . Tho data qatliored through site visits is 
more subjective than that reported by the surveys. More than 
any other facet of the assesamenti the site visits provide an 
overview 6f. the EIC-typQ activity in the state from an opera=- 
tional viewpoint. The day-to-day activities , accessibility^ 
and the ambiance and dealings with clients were noted as a 
matter of course before and during interviews with representa- 
tive staff members or, more often/ directors of the organiza- 
tions. This report offers some highlights and insights with^ 
out describing each visit according to a prescribed and 
structured report * - • 

The Akron area activities are typical, in many ways/ of 
those in other SMSAs visited by the pro ject staff . This area 
has been undergoing a period of economic depression due to 
recent c^losings of tire^building plants in ^Akron* Various 
agencies and organizations have increased their service to 
help adults learn neiw skills and find new jobs^ especially in 
the growing services industries such as hospital paramedics * 
Accordirfit to the director of the Adult Services Center, a 
function of the Akron public schools whifch houses the Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) program, there are no funded programs 
to provide adults with career counseling or educational infor- 
mation* The director sees an urgent need for places where . 
adults can assess their own interests and skills in order tq 
make ^decisions about their opportunities, . 

V Recently, the University of Akron increased its services 
to the community by sponsoring the Adult Resource Center (ARC) 
which is an outc(rowth of their ongoing continuing education 
program's counseling services. Its director, sKathryn Vegso, 
describes ^k^C as a brokerage service which provides educa- 
tional -in format ion # guidance^ and referral and reflects a 
collaboration among the educational, business, governmental, 
and social service units of the Akron conmunity. This 'com- 
mjunity education center provides career/life planning for 
persons and organizations in the Greater Akron Area, 

, In keeping fWith the concept of the acronym ARC^ which 
symbolizes one more linkage between the Unive'rsity and the 
eormnunity, community sites of ARC Have been established in 
lob^l libraries' and at the Akron Women's Network, ARC is 
staffed by trainad learning consultants who have eKperienced 
their own carfeer^li fe changes and recognize the value of 
lifelong learning,, r They help individuals def ine goals and ' 
interpret assessmertt techniques and provi'de relevant infornia- 
tion for sound career decision making, ^ 

.Kathryn Vegso i$ also an advisor to the Women's Network, 
a CETA-^funded CAP program located in downtown Akron* This 
three-week program is offered to CETA-eligible women to help 
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them assess their career needs and upgrade their job-'Seekin^ 
ski lie . Another CETA-^funded program is provided by the Metro- 
politan OIC which helps adult alients upgrade their reading 
and math skills in order to becoine eligible for CETA vooation* 
al training, 

f- ' ^ 

Vocational education is "very strong in Akron" according 
to the city school's career education director Nick Topougis. 
He further concluded that since most adults have less than 
q^Kth grade reading skills, libraries are not an ideal plaqe 
to send them for career comselirig* He reqornmended that the. 
local information and referral directory or hotline be used 
by-'those wishing to be referred for counseling or educational 
iriformation and^durther suggested that those^ needing these 
services contacfr^A^c^ the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
office, or the v/omen*s Network. ^ 4, 

The other SMSAs visited have similar ranges of services # 
although severaL organiiationa and individuals ^are cited as 
examples of various types of services of fered t ' 

Cincinnati . The Cooperative iKtension Service's^ Urban 
ExtensiOfi^Agent Bob Davis has a ''mini placement bureau" to 
coordinate the many calls he receives from companies wanting 
to hire employees for agriculture-^related jobs. Ha sees a 
growing need for/ a more formal system of career counseling 
and placement but recognises that it would require funds 
deeignated specifically for that purppse* . 

The only Minority Women Employment Center in Ohio is one 
of nine of national network sponsored by the I'.rl, Department 
of Labors The program's purpO£^^ is to recrui.l snd place 
women and, recently, almost as many men in pro^%:ESional and 
managerial positions. No fee is charged for the testing, 
counseling, and other services leading^ in most cases, to tfhe 
client • s^ placement in high-'level business/industry positions, 

Cleveland * The Cleveland Scholarship Program is unique 
in Ohio and the na 'ion. Funded by corporations, foundations, 
and citizens, it as successfully aided /thousands of Cleveland 
graduates in continuing their educati^h at all types of post 
secondary institutions. Its director of nine yearsi Clarence 
MiKon, however, feels new sources of funds must be developed 
to continue the services at their current levels. 

PLACI2, locate nd funded tay the Cuyahoga County library, 
offers free careei unseling/educationai information services 
to its clients. M. orients hear PLACE'S director Jean 
Patterson on a popular raaio show once a week. She is especi^ 
ally gearad to "what adults can learn without leaving the 



area" and trains the staff at the twenty'-six branch libraries 
to help clients find appropriate career resources, Ms, ' 
Patterson developed a three -volume notebook of area reBources/ 
that is used in the twenty-six libraries for information about 
all types of educational opportunities and careers^ especially 
thosa in the Cleveland area. 

The Displaced Homemaker Program is part of the WomenFocus 
Project located at the three Cuyahoga Cominunity Colleges 
(CCC) * Director Rosalyn Talarico says that the free services 
include testing for math and science pi ^^ciency and tasting 
for interests and abilities. She feels ^at a comprehensive 
needs asaesBment is necessary to develop the program to meet 
more needs of the diverse populatipn in the area, 

C olumbus . The OPTIONS program^ directed by Gay Hadley^ 
is a brokering service offering career counseling/educational 
information services. Clients' fees dapend. upon the extent 
of services desired^ which can include a wide range of learner 
opportunities, handouts^ testing, and counseling. The pro- 
gram's offices are. located in the downtown public library^ but 
"learners" and volunteer " learner consultants" can and do meet 
anywhere convenient in the community. OPTIONS provides 
clients with access to the computeri2ed OCIS and to COIN micro^ 
fiche. 

Tomorrow's Education Now (TEN) is a community services 
department program directed by j,E, Mixon.. TEN assists clients 
in solving their problems related to college placement, prep- 
aration for college entrance exams, and selection of post . 
secondary institutions. TEN's free services include tours of 
post secondary institutions, college nights and workshops to 
help participants apply for enrollment and secure financial 
aid. TEN bas materials and information to facilitate college 
placement, provides counseling services, and refers clients 
to social service agencies and a free notary public. 

Dayton . The Upper Variey Joint Vocation-i Sonool in Piqua 
uses the school ' k cable television and ratdic Lacilities to " 
advertise its courses* Adult learneri have ^iacQsm to coun- 
seling services in the evpnings. The local MoDonalds fast 
foou restaurant provides, free-of-charge , additional adver- 
tising with 'printed placemats that announce community events 
scheduled at the JVS along with JVS course offerings. 

The Career Development Center, affiliated with Wright 
State University, has two CETA grants to provide back-to-work 
courses and CETA client-intake evaluatiun services. It pro- 
vides counseling and educational infer nation services to 
clients not enrolled at the univer^ 
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The Educational Opportunity Center directed by Wendy 
Walker, operates part of the Dayion-Miami Valley Consortium. 
It provides educational information about opportunities in 
higher education to students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
It is the only center funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
in the state, one of thirteen in the national EOC network 
created in 1972. 

Marietta . Charles Poshee, Marietta, College 's Associate 
Dean and Director of Continuing Education, is very enthusias- 
tic about their growing services for adult learners. The 
numbers of adults returning to ichool for career changes, im- 
'proved skills, or avocational pursuits has considerabiy in- 
creased, especial Ly. since there are few other continuing edu- 
cation resources in |^e area. Counseling is provided in the 
evening for the non-traditional learners. About half of them 
are men, since local industries support some of their contin- 
ued education'. 

■ 

Toledo/Bowling Green; This area seems to have 'a viable " 
network of individuals cooperating to provide adults with .EIC 
type services. Providing much of the -leadership in organizing 
the network is Sue Crawford, director of Bowling Green State 
University's Center for Continued Learning. Located in down- 
town Bowling Gre#n, It provides counseling referrals, short 
courses, programs, and workshops for adults 1 northwest Ohio 
Most services are free, although a small fee is charged'for 
testing and .interpretation. . Ms. Crawford works closely with 
Nancy Wyant, director of the university's Counseling and ^ 
Career Development Center, who has surveyed; the students to 
assess their career needs and says that adults are very con- 
cerned with their ability to compete with younger students in 
school and in the job market. Others in the" informal network 
include Edith Myers, who directs the Center for Women at the 
University ofi Toledo, Gerald Mallot at Defiance College, and 
Linda Lee at Owens .Technical College. 

Non SMSAs ; Athens . The Southern Ohio ElCs Consortium is ' 
supported, along with a Title I HEA grant, by six higher edu- 
cation mstitut-ions locaAd In southern Ohio. Coordinator 
Batty Mensen is located at Ohio University, Athens while 
Assistant Coordinator ^ana Thomas is located at the University 
of Cincinnati. The services are delivered by three rural and 
three urban counselors who travel throughout their respective 
areas to , pro vide impartial educational Information and career 
counseling. Their times of operation at libraries and other 
community places are .advertised by brochures, television, 
radio, and newspapers. 

Nan^j^As^Pindlax. At Marathon Oil's corporate head- 
quarters, Charles Fuller administers the tuition aid program 



and encourages employees to return to school to fulfill their 
career goals. His personal interest in career changes has 
foatered the counseling he provides to employees/ espt^cially 
, those contemplating mid-life career changes* Althoaqh he has 
developed a compreheniiva career counseling servica models the 
corporation is not yet willing to officially sanction it as 
part of their benefits for employees , i ' 

Telep h one surveyg . Although many calls^ ware made to vari- 
ous organizations in the state and nation^ only one is de- 
scribad* The unexpected ^shutdown of the Mansfield Tire and 
Hubber Company in 1978 forced community leaders, including 
Henry Falleriusv president of North Central Tachnical College, 
to organize the Education Committea. It brought together 
representatives from labor, management,, and health^nd welfare 
agencies and vocational educators from schools, colleges, and 
. skill centers. They surveyed the places offering vocational 
training and proposfed a program to provide career counseling, 
information, ind registration for retraining courses. Grants 
from CETA and the Ohio Department of Economic and Conununity 
Development funded the program for FY 1979. At thirteen in- 
terview locations in Richmond County schools, cpunselors 
helped the unem.ployed decide among the various options and 
opportunities they had for learning new skills and finding 
new careers. The conmunity-wide effort was possible through r 
cooperation and use of existing services and facilities. 

Meetings . Appendix III lists the meetirigs held with ' 
refjreeentatlves of state agencies and departTOnts to assess 
ElC-related state-wide activities. The results of meetings 
most pertinent^ to the study are briefly discussed. ^ 

Ohio State Libr ary System . (Richard Che ski and Floyd 
DickmanT. Libraries provide various types of career and edu- 
cation information and could be part of an E^C network. 
Librarians, especially those in small libraries, need help in 
deciding what materials should be purchased to provide clients 
with up-to-^date, relevant career and educational information. 
At this time, there is no consistancy an these resources 
available in Ohio libraries. 

The State Library System would be very convenient for 
disseminating ElC-^related information as there are 94 aeposi- 
tories in Ohio that automatically receive all materials pro- 
duced by^ the state. A monthly *'News from the State Library^' 
newsletter, which is sent to all 249 libraries in chm state 
system,, would be a viable way to promote EICs and recommend 
EIC resources for purchase. Another mode of disseminating 
information is through the multi-county cooperatives and the 
area library service organizations, (See Map in Appendix 
VI}., Since people have less aversion to using libraries 



than , formal education agencies," Ghepki sees possibilities- 
for library-'baaed ElCs such as the ones described in the New 
York S^tate HELAS Report* (Review of Literature^ p* * ) * 
HOW' ^e'ri at this etime, lack of funds constrains the^ ^velop^ 
ment iof such a program in Ohio. The only knovm successful 
libf ary^based ElC-type service is PLACE, ^ directed by Jean 
Pattersoni in Cuyahoga County* . 

* CETA, Governor's firant Office i (Larry Salyer)., The OCXS 
computerised data system has been' funded for Fiscal Year 79 
as a model project in the search for career counseling re- 
sources. Once proved to be effective^ th6 OCIS model will be 
offered to the twenty-thr^e prima sponsors in the state. 

Prime sponsors contract with local agencies and ihstitu-* 
^tions^ usually the Bureau of Employment Services^ to ''provide 
career counseling and educational information to clients. 
Workshops about career counselingi offered by the Governor's 
Grant Office to prime sponsor representatives^ are "jam packed 
Prim^ sponsors receive career-related and occupational, infor- 
mation froni the Ohio Office of Manpowar Development. 

State Department of Education # Division of Guidance and 
TestTng (Ray Wasil) . There is an increasing press to provide 
adult programs in the state's joint vocational schools^ as 
well as counseling and testing services* Some Industries^ 
i*e., Goodrich and Firestone^ have cut their training programs 
and send employees to local public schools for education and 
skills training. 

Although no state law prevents :it^ few public schools open 
their doors to adults who seek career counseling and leduca" 
tional information. Local school boards make the decisions, 
regar.ding adults* access to school facilities. However , pub-- 
lie schools are least partial about post secondary education ^ 
opportunities and would be ideal providers of EIC services 
to adults. . 

Ohio College Association (Gary Andeen) , Seventy^one of 
over 100 higher education institutions in Ohio ^belong to gOh, 
which is essentially a coordinate agency, for intprinsti tu- , 
tional activities* Among its programs are public relations 
and marketing of the educational services at member institu- . 
tions. / ^ 

OCA staff members formul/ate or create ^ repackage or pub-» 
lish, and distribute information about courses^ programs of 
study ^ financial aid^ etc./ for use by high school counselors 
as well as potential non-%radi tional students. Aside from 
disseminating printed information^ OCA staff makes presenta- 
tions at counselor worktops and serves in a liaison capacity 



to those providing educational information services. 

CoQparative Extension Service (Clarfenca Cunningham)', 
Every one of the 88 co^ntiei in Ohio have a doopterative exten^ 
sion office, many in urban areas> with at lea^st two agents^ 
along with support' staff. Much 'of their work deals with sua-' 
plying information (brochures, flyers, leaf lets, newsletters, 
etc.), answering questions by telephone, or conducting work- 
shops. Extension agentlu^ould be ideal providers of career 
and educational informat^^"^ adults if there wiere adequate 
funding and reliable ihformation' supplied* , 

Although Career Counseling Coordinators were designated in 
1962 to serve the 4 -H -youth, career counseling is not a 
^imary thrust. There' are currently no fbrmil arrangements 
for adult career counseling; however, agents find themselves 
providing pareer and educational informatinn in r;elation to ^ 
^careers in agriculturjB and ' home e^conomics on an informal basis 
The extension offices have remote access and, in some cases, 
direct access to computers ta analyse cost efficiency of - 
farming and energy-related problems. 1 Career information' soft-- 
ware, such as OCIS, could' be mused through these computers if 
it were made available through outside funding. 

Conferences ^ 'Th&^ two conferences , "Lifelong Learning 
Needs Assessment Conference" and "Masterplanning fop Adult 
Learner," sponsored by the Ohio Board of Regents, provided 
useful background information and helped project staff . identi- 
fy key individuals involved, in ElC-type services throughout 
the state. One recurring ^theme in speeches by Russell Garth, 
Alan K^ox, K, ; Patricia Cross, and others is the need for local 
organization of client-centered information. The "Ohio Con-- 
fe^rence^on Career Education" also provided contacts and back- 
ground information along with an understanding of ^ linkages 
among the business industry and education Eactors in the state. 

The State Occupational Information Conference focused 
upon organization and dissemiriation of occupational data in 
the state. .Jeff Windom, the OOI£C Director, reviewed the 
brief history of the OOICC which was founded in 1977 in com- 
pliance with the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOJCC) legislation, ' The OOICC 's objectives are to 
subsume currenL systems of occupational information into a 
comprehensive system for sharing of timely, reliable, and uni- 
form information in the state. The OOICC will not collect . new 
data but hopes to integrate existing da*ta collections into one 
with a standard classification system. The comprehensive data 
will incorpo^^ate Department of Labor, U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Higher Education General Information Survey, U.S. and Ohio 
Employment Services, Unemployment Insurance Servicers, CETA, and 
the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) , among others, to 
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. answer most pertinent que'stions about dareer opportunities, 
training programs, industrial policy, etc. One mode of dissem- 
ination IS through th^j Ohio Career Information System (OCXS) 
software used with in-|l^ace computer systems wherever possible. 

, Consultan ta; Peggy* Anette. EK Director, State o£ W afalnq- 
ton. One solution to having accurate local information avail- 
able in.' the OCIS or COlil data bases is to have local organiza- 
tions compile the information and sell i to them. Two topics 
that create the most disagreement among planners of state EIC 
programs are agreed-upon programs and lines on ,state maps to 
designate artas of service.' Anette recommends that Ohio use 
EIC monies to organize and coordinate EIC services and infor- 
mation on a statewide basis to avoid duplication, market ser- 
vices effectively> and disseminate efficiently. The Eic pro- 
gram should coordinate with^the Ohio Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (OOICC) for mutual benefits to Ohio 
citizens . 

William H ilton, Administrative Director of information,*' ' 
Services, Illinois State Scholarship Commis sion, staofl tU^ 
successful EIC planning and development include? 

1- Building a strong local constituency , usually in the 
form of an EIC advisory group, comprised of key repre- 
sentatives from all segments of the state's popula- 
tion. It, is essential that the (Ohio Board of Regents) 
staff relationshilp with this group of advisors be cal- 
culated to build ownership of the EIC program among 
Its members. They should not be a "rubber stamp" 
organization. Ideally, they should be given every 
opportunity to help in the structuring of the EIC plan 
and in the formulation of the policies which aovern 
that effort. ■ 

■» 

2- Producin g a good and useful product . The heart of the 
program is what it does. The EIC effort ■ should be de- 
signed in such a way that it is useful to as many con- 
stituent groups as possible, for it is from those 
groups; each acting in its own best self-interest, = that 
the power of the program is derived. The greater the 
number of peopl,e in Ohio who would feel a sense of loss 
If the program ceased to exist, the greater the future 
security of the program. 
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.Tg lling the EIC story often and effectively . State EIC 
administrators must become more adept at evaluating ■ 
their efforts so that. they know the true impact o-f the 
EIC programs, and at "blowing uheir horns" so that the 
power that be" both at home and on the national level 
will feel safe m providing continued support for this 
legislation. 
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In addition, needs assessment shouXd be a first step in any 
programmatic effort* Needs assessmerits may be' general or 
preaise; however , *it is not always possible to know in advance 
how much precision is naeded for effective planning. The more 
precision sought, however, the more costly and time --consuming 
the Meds assessment effort will be^ j 

Marilyn Jacobsen, DirectQg of Adult Career Advocates Pro- 
j ect, Northwestern University, sllliriols . In this study as- 
sesfing EIC activities ' in Ohio /interviewing current or pre = 
vious cyL^ntB would be of little value in view of the time 
restrictions and, moa^e importantly, in view of the ample liter 
atur€ available which provides an index of ^client needs and 
programs responsive " to those needs. For. the purpose, of this 
investigation, data pertinent to Ohio clients based on loca- 
tion,- sex, age, race, etc, can be derived' from previous 
studies. Experience with client interviews suggests that the^ 
technique of interviewing clients is time-consuming and' yields 
little ^unless it is part of an in-depth, dn-golng, center- 
evaluat^ion study. 

A university research organization should be available to 
each or to several EICs* This would make graduate student 
interns aVailabl^^ to staff EIC centers and would provide out- 
side assistance with program development, evaluation, and 
staff development. Suggested evaluation techniques are based 
upon assessment of the whole EIC environment. Readers of an 
evaluation report should.be able to sense the milieu in which 
.services are offered. The report should recapture the nature 
of^j interpersonal exchanges as well^as the numbers of persons 
processed. An attempt should be made to collect information 
regarding the side effects, e.g., who beyond the client, in 
the family or community might have been influenced as a result 
of the client being served. 

. \ _ . " . . i = . 

Inasmuch as the literature reveals that most of those 
abtending higher education classes are employed, employer's 
might be approached /about offering time programs with present' 
tatibns about local education ^ of ferings and complementary 
Information about the employer's tuition-aid plans. 
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